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EDITORIAL 


CHRISTMAS is commonly deformed into Xmas, and that 
isa sign of the times. In almost every context, from Algebra 
to the law-courts, X stands for the unknown quantity; and 
for many it stands thus in the ugly combination ‘‘Xmas.’’ 
We do not suggest that this is a conscious declaration of 
agnosticism; no doubt, indeed, in the beginning the X was 
a Greek and not a Roman letter, the initial of Our Lord’s 
title in its Greek dress. But the fact remains that there are 
many who celebrate Christmas with feasting and joy, but 
without Christ. This is often due to ignorance, though some- 
times to indifference or blindness; for it is not merely a 
question of knowing, but also of living and being—and 
it involves self-sacrifice. Another title of Christmas is 
Emmanuel, God with us, God sharing our lives that we may 
share His, God sharing in human nature that we may be 
partakers of the divine. It is rightly regarded as a time of 
rejoicing, of fellowship, and of peace—desirable things not 
readily attuned to the uneasy restlessness and suspicious 
hostility of Christian peoples to-day. The simple truth is, of 
course, that these good things cannot be without Christ; and 
if the evil in our midst is to be combatted, Xmas must again 
become Christmas, in reality as well as in name. 
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The Abyssinian war, with its grim menace to Christen- 
dom, is a terrible commentary on modern Christianity. 
BLACKFRIARS has not felt called upon to offer judgment on 
the causes leading to the dispute, but it has followed the lead 
of the Archbishop of Westminster in condemning the means 
adopted for its settlement. As a result of this attempt to be 
objective and Christian on that particular point, we have 
been accused (in a letter published in this issue) of ‘‘helping 
England to drift still further towards the enemies of 
Christendom,’’ and (in private letters) of tendencies to 
‘‘Communist ideals that Fascist Italy is fighting,’’ as well 
as of sheer anti-Italian prejudice. But surely all this (apart 
from the fact that it is untrue) is clearly beside the point. 
The peculiarly Christian and Catholic point is whether this 
war against this people is a Christlike undertaking, or even 
whether it is just. In condemning the Italian war of aggres- 
sion, we do not condemn the Italian people, for they are 
' indubitably moved by a sense of justice as well as of loyalty; 
but we do condemn their leaders who have so warped the 
nation’s view of justice and taken so mean an advantage of 
its sense of loyalty by outrageous propaganda, that this fine 
Catholic people is persuaded it does a service to God and 
humanity by letting loose the horrible monster of modern 
war within the precincts of the peace-seeking League itself. 
The Italians may not now be in a position to examine the 
point dispassionately in the light of Christian ethics, but 
that should not prevent others from retaining a sane objec- 
tivity in regard to it. 

Our only purpose in noticing the criticisms levelled at 
BLACKFRIARS is to emphasize the need, on the part of indi- 
vidual Christians, of accepting in actual fact the significance 
of the Incarnation, implied by the word Christmas. This 
includes, as primary and essential, a willingness to accept 
Christ our Lord as a norm of individual conduct and a 
determination to judge of natural actualities by supernatural 
standards. The Incarnation must be accepted as a fact, and 
not merely as a fact of history but as a present reality, 
translated into terms of modern needs and individual effort. 
Christmas must be more than just a remembrance of Beth- 
lehem; it must mean God with us. The coming of the God- 
man brings peace to men of good-will; and good-will is 
born only of Truth. Shido 
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THE IGNATIAN INSPIRATION OF 
GERARD HOPKINS 


SO much has been written about the effect of Gerard 
Hopkins’ vocation on his poetry that it may seem tedious 
to say anything more. Yet when the sum of things said has 
established a first-class misunderstanding, it is tantalising, 
if not requisite, to attempt a reconciliation. 

Assuming, then, that Jesuits are provided with a mould 
in which each after his own fashion may mould himself 
(please note italics for subsequent reference), that mould 
being the Spiritual Exercises, and assuming further that the 
poet could not change his character without in some way 
changing his poetry, a double question arises, making room 
for two misunderstandings. First, as to the importance of 
the change—was it an inside transformation or merely an 
outside limitation? Secondly, as to its quality—was it for 
better or worse not only in Hopkins but in the general 
development of poetic expression? 

The answer to both, which avoids alike religious enthu- 
siasm and anti-religious dyspepsia, is that the Exercises 
were circumstances which channelled the poet’s working 
just as other sets of circumstances, poverty, blindness, war, 
etc., have done to other poets, so that their importance 
though considerable is not strictly poetic; they make the 
critical occasions but are not the intimate origin of poetic 
thought. Their qualitative effect therefore is indifferent; not 
bad, because helping perhaps that chastity of mind and 
spare tautness of diction so much admired to-day; but 
hardly good because of repressions, etc. So: indifferent. If 
not the Jesuit training, some other thread would have 
assisted results poetically equivalent however widely dif- 
ferent in other respects. This answer is balanced, and likely 
to prove the acceptable one. So it seems relevant to point 
out that it is wrong. Especially since it would certify a too 
extreme reaction to the original misstatement that Hopkins 
was a mystic in the same sense as St. John of the Cross. 

I say then that the Exercises were not the occasion but the 
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origin of Hopkins’ poetic thought, and by the Exercises | 
mean: (1) his assimilation of them, (2) the consequent out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit through this His chosen channel 
—‘‘Digitus Dei est hic.’’ In other words his prayer. And 
here I want to establish no general connection . between 
prayer and poetry, but only their connection in one par- 
ticular poet. 

According to Hopkins’ own theory of knowledge, one 
state and two acts are necessary before thoughts become 
speakable. The state is a habitual union of object and sub- 
ject in the unconscious. It results in a confused pre-conscious 
intuition which is the first act. The second act is an abstrac- 
tion of this intuition out of the stream of consciousness so 
that it becomes an isolated event. But, when sometimes the 
confused intuition recognizes, reflects, identifies itself in an 
inscape of sight or sound, a complexus of sense, imagination 
and memory, then body and soul rejoice in one, thoughts 
find their own words, emotions their own melodies, and 
knowledge becomes what it ought to be, life. Call this 
state two. , 

State one is the union of Creator with creature, ‘of God 
the Son with human nature, and we are not directly aware 
of it. To form abstract concepts or images accompanied by 
acts of love about this presence of Christ is prayer of two 
specified kinds: meditation, and active contemplation: we 
think about a fact known by faith and not by experience, 
or we construct pictures which, as far as we are concerned, 
remain pictures and nothing more. In these forms of prayer 
it will always be possible for the ordinary soul, even, wan- 
dering the gas-lit tenements of abstract reason or imagina- 
tion, to strike upon a door that opens suddenly into dark 
expanses of the Spirit where there is no word nor image but 
only the infinite possibility of self-surrender, where the saint 
begins and the impure soul draws back in terror chattering 
to itself. But this experience would have no possible pub- 
licity value for poetry because the poet would have ex- 
perienced—nothing. 

However, passing from state one to state two, and sup- 
posing that the first act or pre-conscious intuition floods 
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over and becomes clarified, as has been described, in sense 
and intellect at once, then again argument and picture- 
making is suspended and there come tears and sweetness, 
“a melting, a madrigal start.’’ This is the union of soul 
and bodily form with Nature, Personified Nature. In prayer 
St. Ignatius calls it Consolation; in poetry Hopkins calls it 
Insight. 

Not that consolation in the Ignatian sense is to be identi- 
fied with poetic inspiration. The stress in either case is quite 
different. In prayer it is the union through the will which 
is important, and the substantial increase of faith, hope and 
charity. In poetry it is the union through the feelings and 
intellect. But there is this radically common to both, that 
the soul pierces through the created Nature and cleaves to 
the Person; it becomes directly acquainted with Christ to 
whom all Nature identically belongs. St. Ignatius describes 
the state as ‘‘when the soul can love no created thing on the 
face of the earth in itself, but only in the Creator of them 
all; and when it sheds tears that move it to love of its Lord, 
either for sorrow at its sins or at the suffering of Christ our 
Lord, or for something else that leads directly to his service 
and praise.’’ And this description can be verified in almost 
any of Hopkins’ poems between 1875 and 1879. And please 
remember again that it is only to Hopkins that the above 
remarks apply, and not to prayer and poetry in general. 

Moreover even in Hopkins’ case I do not wish to portray 
him as leaping to and fro between his pridieu and his desk 
to jot down apt phrases. There is a distinction of time as 
well as of emphasis. He tells us himself that after the fine 
delight, which like St. Ignatius he likens to a stab of flame, 
has vanished, there must elapse a long period of parturition 
in which the mind deliberately searches for the patterns of 
words which it knows already insofar as it knows what they 
are not. 

Nine months she then, nay years, nine years she long 
Within her wears, bears, cares and moulds the same: 
The widow of an insight lost she lives, with aim 

Now known and hand at work now never wrong. 


Once the words are found there is no doubt of their paren- 
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tage and the poet cannot be fully satisfied with any lesser 
source of inspiration: 


. . . . thou lord of life, send my roots rain. 


It is not necessary, indeed, that this inspiration or consola- 
tion should come always in time of prayer or directly from 
God: it might result from secondary causes in nature whose 
final outcome from a religious point of view might be good, 
bad or indifferent.1 Nevertheless the majority of his poems - 
seem to trace themselves back to a direct intervention of 
God, and to have their ultimate origin in either consolation 
or desolation in prayer. The more important ones resulting 
from desolation will be dealt with later. 

But what evidence is there for this identification of 
consolation with inspiration in Hopkins, or that Hopkins 
himself so identified them? Well, consider the events. At 
first he is turning out refined and anaemic verse about St. 
Dorothy’s basket, etc. Then he burns all those, changes 
entirely his mode of life, and makes a thirty days’ retreat. 
Now, when a poet embraces some system of thought, he 
frequently begins to disparage poetry by discarding or 
suborning it. When he falls in love, on the other hand, 
poetry becomes all the more necessary to him as an outlet 
for exaltation—or for irony. Both these contrary states 
result from the Exercises; related however to a single object 
and making at once for silence and for speech. So with 
Hopkins there is silence for seven years, but during those 
seven years he is haunted by a new rhythm. Then an inci- 
dent taps the source of his inner experiences. He breaks 
into the first lines of The Wreck of the Deutschland, 


Thou mastering me... . 


In that drab little book of the Exercises, which when first 
lived makes a more profound and marvellous journey than 
all the three books of Dante, there are certain tremendous 
moments where the sublime vagabond of Montserrat stays 
in breathless suspense and tells his followers to stay because 
the Holy Ghost will here more than elsewhere wish to change 


t 





1 Cf. St. Ignatius, Rules for Discernment of Spirits, rules 2 and 5. 
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their lives. The first of these moments is the realization of 
one’s own finiteness and contingency and all that that im- 
plies: how at this very moment I am being created, and my 
thoughts, my loves, my nervous messages have no meaning 
or existence except as coming and going to and from Him, 
as when one puts pressure on a torch. ‘‘He holds my breath 
in His hands and all my ways.’’ It was to find a rhythm 
and diction that would embody this suspended swaying in 
His creative embrace that Gerard Hopkins’ faculties were 
working during these seven years of silence. How else ex- 
plain that tremendous heaving stretch greater than anything 
even of Shakespeare’s in its sheer effort, except as a glorious 
effort of the finite body and mind to compass what it is born 
for, the Infinite, but cannot in this life achieve? 


There comes another moment shortly after, when the 
soul, biting deep and tasting the squalid pus of sin as against 
this same Infinite sweetness, holiness and beauty, looks, 
like Adam, for a place to trail and hide its filthy burden. 
Then, just in the extreme pitch of hypnotized self-horror, it 
sees instead of itself GoD MADE MaN upon the cross, made 
more hideous than any man to look upon by reason of 
voluntary suffering for those same sins of ours, yet begging 
not punishment for us, but pity from us. It is to the soul 
just what Gerard Hopkins likens it to, a flash of lightning 
revelation in a pitch-black storm. 


Thou art lightning and love, I found it, a winter and warm. 


Not at the throne of the Most High but in the ghetto of 
human misery which Chirst haunts till the end of time comes 
the first reconciliation. The abrupt intrusion of humanity 
asking for pity is a masterpiece of psychology—or rather, 
since it was the work of a cavalier with no outward ex- 
perience except of ballrooms and battlefields, it is a flash of 
God’s own Mind; and St. Ignatius obviously expects this to 
be no mere picture of Christ in the imagination, but that the 
Spirit of Jesus will draw aside the curtain of phantasm and 
Himself step through to the soul in consolation. Other than 
this visitation, which afterwards becomes an invitation, I 
think there can be no adequate explanation of the poetic 
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thought and dramatic effects of the first ten verses of The 
Wreck of the Deutschland. Naturally there is here and there 
an impure or artificial image which Hopkins has worked in 
afterwards to bridge the gaps in inspiration; but because he 
has called in a sensitive organ to supply an image in default 
of the higher powers of the soul, it is silly to make that organ 
the ultimate origin of the whole poem. The fact that he uses 
it only as an occasional auxiliary is the precise reason that 
he is a so much greater poet than any of his modem 
imitators. 
Beyond saying sweet, past telling of tongue 


Father and fondler of heart thou hast wrung: 

Hast thy dark descending and most art merciful then. 
In the quiet radiance of the shadow of the Eternal Father, 
not as a wretched sinner but as a joyous son, so ends the 
First Week of the Exercises and so ends the first part of this 
poem. 

At the beginning of the next week comes the meditation 
on the Kingship of Christ. It is a formation for conduct and 
for character rather than a touch upon the inner personality. 
Of the same kind is its counterpart, the Meditation on Two 
Standards which comes a little later. Nevertheless the 
thoughts and images of these two prayers are clearly present 
at the end of both the first and second part of the poem— 
and that at a time when the Kingship of Christ was not a 
common conception at all. 

. . . « but be adored, but be adored King. 


Our King back, oh, upon English souls! 
. our thoughts’ chivalry’s throng’s Lord. 


Mea voluntas est subjicere totum mundum, et omnes hostes, 
et sic intrare in gloriam Patris mei. 


Not a doomsday dazzle in his coming nor dark as he came; 

Kind, but royally reclaiming his own; 

A released shower, let flash to the shire, not a lightning of fire 
hard-hurled. 


Christus Dominus noster se sistit in amoeno campo, in loco 
humili, speciosus et amabilis. 
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But the second prayer of the second week, the contempla- 
tion on the Incarnation, is the one which is most particularly 
designed to come as an inward inspiration. St. Ignatius 
goes into more detail over this than almost any other; it was 
probably a vision to him during his vigil-at-arms at Mont- 
serrat. And its effect on Gerard Hopkins must have been 
proportionately great, because he spends all the rest of this 
poem in working up to and recapturing it. 

The contemplation is a triptych: the wide chequered 
world in its drugged unheeding round of birth, copulation, 
death, and the waking up therefrom: above, in light in- 
accessible the Blessed Trinity looking for some means, some 
free human will, through whom They can revive their crea- 
tion; and then back to the world again, narrowing it down 
and down like a gramophone record, Empire, near East, 
Palestine, Galilee, Nazareth, till there! alone, a lily among 
thorns, a sinless virgin takes God into her womb to save the 
world. Almost involuntarily Gerard Hopkins relives this 
contemplation in the first part of the poem— 


Be adored among men, God, three-numberéd form... . 


—and then the ship. The ship is the sinful, unheeding world, 
“O Father, not under thy feathers,’ full of crude natural 
goodness and lovable human weakness. Then the wreck, 
and one only, a woman, stands straight and hallows God as 
Father in the confusion. And it was this reincarnation, so 
to speak, of the Incarnation, this likeness of a maiden to the 
Maid, that ran through to his marrow and started him off 
at all on the poem— 
. . . a lioness arose breasting the babble, 

A prophetess towered in the tumult, a virginal tongue told. 
There is no doubt that he is comparing this nun with Our 
Lady at the Incarnation; he says so explicitly in verse 30, 
and verse 31 shows Our Lady again, saving the sinful 
world in spite of itself; while in verse 34 there is a flash- 
ing light which obviously comes straight from this same 
contemplation— 


Now burn, new born to the world, 
Doubled-naturéd name, 
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The heaven-flung, heart-fleshed, maiden-furled 
Miracle-in-Mary-of-flame, 
Mid-numbered He in three of the thunder throne. 

To anyone who gives the matter proper attention along 
the lines of these references and quotations the connection 
between The Wreck of the Deutschland and the Spiritual 
Exercises ought to be beyond question. The poem springs 
primarily and spontaneously from the intimate experience 
of the first week and the first half of the second week; with 
special stress upon the twin mysteries of Creation and 
Incarnation. Moreover in this great poem are contained the 
seeds of many of his poems to come. The nature poems of 
the next few years, however artificially wrought they may 
be in parts, are in essence cries wrung from him of wonder 
and delight at how the Incarnation flashes forth Creation as 
the Son flashes forth the Father—Jumen de lumine. The cue 
is given by St. Ignatius’ counsel that we should take heed 
how God dwells in creatures: 

Quomodo Deus habitat in creaturis: 

In elementis, dans esse; 

In plantis, dans vegetare; 

In animalibus, dans sentire; 

In hominibus, dans intelligere: 

Et ita in me dans mihi esse, vivere, sentire, et faciens me 
intelligere : 

Item, faciens me templum Sui cum creatus sim ad similitudinem 
et imaginem suae Divinae Majestatis. 

From the beginning he is led inevitably to Franciscan 
philosophy, paramountly that of Duns Scotus, which in turn 
derives through the great Greek Fathers from the Gospel of 
Saint John. He knows that his whole natural life, physical 
and mental, as well as supernatural, is only a sharing in the 
life of Christ’s created nature (he describes this as accurately 
as he can in Poem 37, ‘‘Wild air, world-mothering air’’). 
He half experiences, or experiences confusedly, this life- 
giving nature in his soul, and he tries to complete and 
clarify this experience in the senses and imagination, accor- 
ding as the Church’s prayer to the Holy Ghost ordains: 
‘*Accende lumen sensibus.’’ He tries to pierce through the 
Nature to the Person, to paint Nature in such an inspired 
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yet accurate way that it will flash forth Christ as Christ 
flashes forth the Father. Hence for the most part he shuns 
similes as specious short cuts which do not really get there 
(which probably explains his dissatisfaction with the ‘‘May 
Magnificat’) and hopes to find Christ anonymously by 
describing things as they really are, for Our Lord did not 
say He was like the light, He said, ‘‘I am the Light.’’ But 
this awesome and fascinating enquiry, though initiated by 
the Exercises, goes into speculation and therefore beyond 
the Exercises and beyond the scope of this article. There are 
later poems, however, which show the Exercises-inspired 
thought of the ‘‘Deutschland’’ recurring more vividly and 
maturely after the passage of years. Read the sestet of 
Poem 39 (August 1885) and compare the description of 
Christ, the soldier-king, with the words of Christ in St. 
Ignatius’ contemplation: ‘‘Qui voluerit venire mecum, 
debet mecum laborare, ut sequens me in poena, etiam 
sequatur me in gloria.’’ Read Poem 32, and consider how 
the dominant picture of the world in black and white would 
be forced irresistably on the imagination by the Meditation 
on ‘‘Two Standards.’’ But the clearest proof of how the 
Exercises have grown upon him comes in one of his Irish 
' poems. Compare the struggling pain of, 
Thou mastering me, 
God, giver of breath and bread, 
with the effortless simplicity of, 
Thee, God, I come from, to Thee go, 
All day long I like fountain flow. 
Lines like these, and like the one in the marriage poem, 
taken in its context, 
I to him turn with tears 


clearly also disprove the assertion that he was never really 
at home with God in his prayer. ‘“Thee, God, I come from, 
to Thee go’’ approaches, surely, very near to the sublimest 
ejaculations of the saints—call them mystical or not as you 
like to interpret that abused word. 
* * * * 
But now, having established as I think beyond question 
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that the Exercises formed, for better or for worse, the very 
stuff and not merely the accidental channel of Hopkins’ 
poems, the next question arises: Was it for better or for 
worse? 

The accusation that it was for worse rests on the conten- 
tion that Hopkins’ spiritual outlook was too subjective, too 
morbidly preoccupied with his own progress in perfection, 
his own doubts and fears about salvation, instead of with 
the Grandeur of God which ought to put such niggling self- 
scrutinies into the shade; and this criticism of Hopkins is 
generalized into a criticism of the disintegrating effect of the 
Exercises upon post-reformation spirituality. It will be best 
to recognize at first what there is of truth in this. There is 
undoubtedly in Hopkins a strain of something narrow and 
almost morbid. It seems to be a sort of absorption with 
pain, combined with scrupulosity, a struggling with God as 
in a sick-room with the blinds down, which is reminiscent of 
Kierkegaard. There is a hint of it in the opening of The 
Wreck of the Deutschland—‘‘Thou mastering me,’’ and it 
is supposed to come out most noticeably in the “‘terrible . 
sonnets’’ towards the end of his life as the expression of 
frustrated hopes and desires. Before dealing with the ‘‘ter- 
rible sonnets’’ there are three things to be said: 

(1) There is poem upon poem from the beginning to the 
end of his published works, from ‘‘The world is charged with 
the grandeur of God’’ to ‘‘Enough! the Resurrection, a 
heart’s clarion!’’ which show that if there is a strain of 
scrupulosity in Hopkins it is certainly not the dominant one. 

(2) To connect scrupulosity with the subjectivist trend 
of post-Cartesian thought by way of the ‘‘Examination of 
Conscience’’ proposed by St. Ignatius is a ‘‘gaff’’ almost too 
crass to be taken seriously. The ‘‘Examination of Con- 
science’ is only a slightly more methodical form of an 
elementary piece of common sense designed to safeguard not 
only one’s spiritual but even one’s temporal advancement, 
used by Christians from the earliest times as well as by such 
extravert Deists as Benjamin Franklin. Since conscience is 
only the emotionless indication of right reason in moral 
questions, the examining of one’s conscience has no con- 
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nection with any kind of psychoanalytical introspection into 
one’s consciousness. The especial significance of the Ex- 
amination for Rel’gious is that they have vowed themselves 
in marriage to Christ Our Lord, and must therefore be care- 
ful that that vow does not become undermined. But the 
Examination can also be usefully applied to correcting 
slovenly habits of mind and body. 

(3) It is possible that Hopkins may have tended to dwell 
too much on the ‘Consideration of one’s Sins’’ which comes 
early in the first week of the Exercises. It is even possible 
that some directors in giving the Exercises may have en- 
couraged him in this, but that is not likely nor would it have 
much importance, because a Jesuit priest is to a great extent 
his own spiritual director, and it is only towards the end of 
his life that any profound sadness becomes noticeable in 
Hopkins’ poems. But the important thing to note is that 
the whole scheme of the Exercises militates against sadness, 
self-scrutiny and subjectivism. The remorse of]the first week 
is drowned in the mercy of God, and in its stead emerge the 
shining resolves of the second week. After that the eye of 
the soul is kept exclusively fixed upon Christ in the Gospels. 
The second half of the second week is devoted to the example 
of Our Lord in his preaching life, by the villages and road- 
sides and waters of Galilee. The third week is the Passion. 
But even the Passion is to be considered not so much as the 
effect of our sins but as the perfect manifestation of His love 
for us. Then comes the fourth week, the Risen Life, where 
scars are turned to radiance and we are bidden to cast off 
sorrow, think joyous thoughts and see how Christ in perfect 
joy uses all the playful devices of friendship to console his 
friends. The effects of these last three weeks are summed 
up in the words, ‘‘Illuminare—Confortare—Transformare.”’ 
After that comes a contemplation on the Love of God of 
which it has been said, and the lives and writings of many 
saints of the Society of Jesus bear it out, that it is capable of 
lifting a soul to the highest possible point of prayer. More- 
over it is in this spirit and in the spirit of the fourth week 
that those who live by the Exercises are bidden to live; and 
they are to return to the considerations of the first week only 
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when it is necessary to offset by their own nothingness the 
goodness and sweetness of God. And it seems to me that a 
careful reading of Hopkins’ poems shows that if he exceeded 
these instructions it was not to any very great extent. 

Thus, though I admit there was a morbid strain in Hop- 
kins’ nature (in whose is there not?) I do not think the 
“‘terrible pathos’’ of the last sonnets is best explained by it. 
The explanation is that Hopkins, after he had ceased for the 
most part to find verbal inspiration in the Exercises, did not 
cease but rather continued more intensely to live them. And 
their effects, increasingly now metamorphosed by his own 
psychological and physiological states, such as loneliness, 
sleeplessness, etc., are still profoundly present in his poems, 
not in strict but in quite remarkable chronological order. 

Thus the Public Life of Our Lord (second half of the 
second week) comes out clearly in the poems during the 
years after his ordination. He does not write about Christ, 
in a manner he is Christ comforting sinners, and the bugler- 
boy is a boy Christ, and the farrier is Christ too, and so are 
all the others, as He said He would be, ‘“‘in the least of these 
my brethren.’’ But woe comes on apace. 

As in the inner life of every great soul who is striving for 
the closest possible union with Christ there comes Geth- 
semane before Olivet, so there came the third week to 
Gerard. It came to him most overwhelmingly in Ireland. 
He makes no mention of the Passion; perhaps—there is 
evidence in the Diaries—he imagined the bodily pain too 
keenly to speak about it. He does not write about the Agony 
in the Garden, but in a manner he lives it. It was not the 
‘“‘Dark Night of the Soul’’ but it was just desolation as St. 
Ignatius describes it. 

Voco desolationem omne contrarium (consolationi) ut, obtene- 
brationem animae, turbationem in illa, motionem ad res infimas 
ac terrenas, inquietudinem variarum agitationum et tentationum, 
moventem ad diffidentiam, sine spe, sine amore; cum se reperiat 
anima totam pigram, tepidam, tristem, et veluti separatam a 
Creatore ac Domino suo. 

“Previously in his loneliness among men he had had con- 
solation from God, reassuring pledges of his marriage-vow, 
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but now he has desolation. In everything the reverse side is 
presented. As consolation shaped his rhythm before, so 
now does desolation. They are still love-poems, but a hope- 
less, unsatisfied love that turns to bitterness in the mouth. 
All the signs are there. ‘‘Darkness’d soul,’’ says St. Ignatius. 
And Hopkins says, ‘‘Dark heaven’s baffling ban’. . . 
“O what black hours we have spent.’’ ‘‘Tumult in the 
soul’: ‘‘My cries heave, herds-long.’’ ‘‘Self-disgust’’ : 
“Selfyeast of spirit a dull dough sours.’’ ‘‘As it were 
separation from God’’: ‘‘Cries like dead letters.’’ And the 
causes? St. Ignatius says, either our own tepidity, or else a 
mysterious visitation of God, even an attack by the Devil 
permitted by God to cleanse the soul for Himself. 

Dark heaven’s baffling ban bars or hell’s spell thwarts. 

God’s most deep decree bitter would have me taste. 


And the remedies? St. Ignatius says, to stand firmly and 
endure: ‘‘Patience, hard thing!’’ etc.—and to recall past 
favours and consider how God is sure to come back soon: 
“let joy size at God knows when to God knows what; whose 
Po 

In these poems it cannot honestly be said that there is any 
absolute tragedy, any more than there was an absolute 
tragedy in Gethsemane on Maundy Thursday evening. 
Gerard knows that it is only “‘as it were (veluti) a separa- 
tion’; he knows the reason for it, however hurt and baffled 
at the time he is; and he knows the remedies and employs 
them. He knows as he knew fourteen years ago, only far 
more vividly now, that some day he will come to find the 
Risen Jesus who is now so carefully disguised : 
The keener to come at the comfort for feeling the combating keen. 


And we know that it was so. The glorious paean on The 
Comfort of the Resurrection comes after the ‘‘terrible son- 
nets’’ and even if the joy of that is dimmed by the long wait 
afterwards for death, we know that his last words were: ‘‘I 
am so happy, I am so happy.’’ I repeat that these sonnets 
are love-poems in a far deeper sense than his earlier ones. 
And it is misleading at the least to say that there is ‘‘nothing 
specifically Christian about them.’’ I do not think that in 
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many, if any, ‘‘not specifically Christian’’ writings you will 
find such hints of the marriage-bond with God-made-Man 
as in such lines as: 

Brothers and sisters are in Christ not near. 

Mary, mother of us, where is your relief? 

To dearest him that lives, alas! away. 


CHRISTOPHER DEVLW, S.J. 





THE ARBITERS OF THE NEW DEAL 


‘EQUAL Justice Under Law,’’ is the inscription carved 
on the pediment of the new United States Supreme Court 
building. Recently erected, this legal temple in white marble 
stands majestically on a hill near the national Capitol, a 
fixed reminder that the judiciary is a co-ordinate branch of 
the government. 


For the past seventy-five years the sessions of the court 
were held in the small chamber that once housed the United 
States Senate. Its walls seemed to whisper memories and 
great names of the past. Here Webster, Clay, Calhoun and 
other famous statesmen before the Civil War battled with 
the nation’s problems. Around the curved wall are busts of 
former Chief Justices. It is, no doubt, with a feeling of 
regret and a spirit of estrangement that the court has moved 
into its new quarters with its huge Sienna columns, ornate 
ceiling, heavy crimson hangings, and bas-reliefs. 


The nine gowned men who sit on the bench of the highest 
judicial tribunal in the nation are not spectacular: no aura 
of Olympus surrounds them. Each has a deep appreciation 
of the dignity and responsibility of his office: and all, de- 
spite an external austerity and necessary aloofness, are very 
human. Their appointment, which is for life, is made by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate. They 
can be removed only by impeachment. During their tenure 
of office they cannot occupy any other position. All interests, 
no matter how profitable, which might possibly influence 
their judgment are severed. No justice sits in a case with 
which he has been previously connected as counsel, or in 
which he has any direct personal interest. Tradition also 
demands that they refrain from participation in political 
activities and from the public discussion of controversial 
questions. Not even former political attachments, or what 
would seem a sense of loyalty to the President who appoints 
them, have prevented these men from exercising their in- 
dependence. Chief Executives have often been disappointed 
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by the apparent ingratitude of the men whom they raised to 
the Supreme Court bench. 

The decisions of the court are final. There is no appeal, 
except a constitutional amendment which is a rather lengthy 
and complicated procedure. Their judgments have affected 
not only the lives and fortunes of individuals and corpora- 
tions, but also altered the course of government, both 
Federal and State. Less frequently, but on occasion, as in 
the Gold Clause decision, or when the interpretation of a 
treaty was concerned, there have been even international 
repercussions. 

In its new home this court will immediately be confronted 
with a series of litigations involving the constitutionality of 
much of President Roosevelt’s New Deal. One of the final 
judgments in its last session was to declare unconstitutional 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. What disposition 
these men make of the cases now before them will have a 
profound effect upon future governmental policies and will 
test the stability or permanence of the present economic 
structure of the nation. They can check the growing ten- 
dency of the central government to cross State lines in time 
of emergency, or they can strengthen that tendency so that 
it will seem to be a part of the original document and con- 
sistent with a group of earlier decisions holding for the 
flexibility of the Federal Constitution and its precedence 
over local legislation. 

The Constitution of the United States was designed as a 
practical scheme to give adequate national authority without 
sacrifice of what was deemed to be essential local autonomy. 
In this balanced apportionment lies the secret of its con- 
tinued success. Federal governments were not something 
new. They had been tried in other countries, but their 
history had been one of failure, either because too little 
authority had been granted to the central organ and hence 
it perished from debility, or because it had been permitted 
too much authority and consequently crushed the political 
units. The framers of the Constitution sought to guard 
against both extremes. They gave large powers to the Fede- 
ral Government, but not too large; they tried to assure it a 
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reasonable revenue, but avoided unlimited power of taxa- 
tion; they permitted it to borrow, to regulate foreign and 
domestic commerce, to provide an army and navy, to coin 
money, and do various other things which the common 
welfare seemed to demand. At the same time, however, 
they reserved to the States the whole field of civil and 
criminal law, the regulation of trade within their own 
bounds, the ‘‘police power,’’ in short, all authority not dele- 
gated expressly or, at least, by implication. 

Expansion in territory, increased population, vastly 
changed circumstances and conditions of life, have re- 
inforced, rather than weakened, this principle of duality. 
Contrary to the expectations of many critics and even of 
some authors of the Constitution, the National Government 
has grown steadily stronger without in any way diminishing 
the power of the States. Along with this physical develop- 
ment of the country, the Constitution itself has continued 
as a living force, breathing a fresh spirit, extending its 
protection to new activities and interests, keeping pace with 
current social and political trends. The reason for this can 
be found in the fact that the powers it gave to the Federal 
Government were couched in such general and undefined 
terms that they permitted a host of unforseen applications. 
In his Inaugural Address, President Roosevelt called atten- 
tion to this feature when he said: ‘‘Our Constitution is so 
simple and practical that it is possible always to meet extra- 
ordinary needs by changes in emphasis and arrangement 
without loss of essential form. That is why our constitutional 
system has proved itself the most superbly enduring political 
mechanism the modern world has produced.”’ 

It is through judicial decisions more than any other means 
that the Constitution has been adapted to changing needs 
and situations. The orthodox theory is that the courts merely 
interpret the law without adding anything or taking any- 
thing away. Yet every lawyer knows that to give a phrase 
a new interpretation is to give it a new meaning; and to give 
it a new meaning is to change it. To use a homely example, 
the effect is like dyeing a piece of woollen goods, the texture 
remains the same but the colour is different. Now the 
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Supreme Court of the United States has changed the colour 
of the Constitution by reading into it many things which are 
not there visibly, and by reading out of it many things which 
are there as plain as print can make them. A thorough 
knowledge of American Government postulates a study of 
the more important judicial decisions. They go to the very 
heart of the American system. 

Many of the issues before the Supreme Court hinge upon 
the meaning and scope of the various provisions in the 
Constitution. ‘‘Congress,’’ it is declared, ‘‘shall have power 

. . to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States. . . .’’ But what is included under the 
term commerce? In matters of trade and industry the United 
States has moved forward with a phenomenal rapidity. Each 
year presented new problems concerning the relations of 
government to business, and, in the last few decades, 
government in business. It has been the work of the Supreme 
Court to ‘‘twist and torture,’’ as Lord Bryce puts it, the 
term commerce so that it will embrace them all. Hence it is 
that a word which to the framers of the Constitution meant 
communication by sailing vessel, stage coach and pony 
express, has by a series of judicial decisions been construed 
to cover transportation of passengers and goods by railroad. 
steamship, motor vehicle, and airplane. The sending of 
messages by telegraph, telephone, and radio, was also in- 
cluded because it was the communication of the written or 
spoken word. The transmission of electric power, pipe lines 
for carrying oil, regulation of wages and hours of employees 
engaged in inter-State traffic, intervention in strikes, are 
but a few of the broad powers now exercised by the Federal 
Government under this term commerce. 

The same progressive construction has been applied to 
other clauses. Congress shall have power ‘‘to raise and 
support armies.’’ These words, to the minds of the men 
who put them in the Constitution, meant that Congress 
might call up volunteers, furnish these soldiers with muskets, 
give them food and clothing, avoid a repetition of the sad 
experience of the Continental army at Valley Forge whose 
route of march could be traced on the snow by the blood 
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that oozed from bare and frost-bitten feet. But during the 
World War this same clause was comprehensive enough to 
justify the drafting of several million men, the enactment of 
an extraordinarily stringent Espionage Act, the taking over 
of all railroads for the transportation of troops and supplies, 
the control of telegraph and telephone lines as a necessary 
defence, the cessation of all industries on certain days of 
each week together with the fixing of meatless, wheatless, 
and heatless days for the whole civilian population with the 
purpose of preserving the nation’s resources for the army 
and the cause of the Allies. Power ‘‘to raise and support 
armies’’! The Federal Government backed by the Supreme 
Court derived a tremendous amount of authority from that 
little phrase during the years 1917-1919. 

The Sixteenth Amendment gives Congress the power ‘‘to 
lay and collect taxes on incomes, from whatever source 
derived. . . .’’ There is a famous case of a Federal District 
Judge who sought to recover a sum paid as an income tax. 
He claimed that this clause, ‘‘from whatever source de- 
rived,’’ did not apply to Federal Judges because the Con- 
stitution in another place expressly stated that they should 
receive for their services a compensation ‘‘which shall not 
be diminished during their continuance in office.’’ The 
court held that an income tax, in effect, did diminish that 
compensation, interfered with a completely independent 
judiciary, and, therefore, was not applicable in the instant 
case. The same exemption is extended to State governments 
and their agents. To tax them might obstruct and hinder 
the necessary work of the State, and the purpose of the 
Constitution is to preserve and to protect the States as well 
as the National Government. 

But the question of the moment is: How will the Supreme 
Court treat the New Deal legislation involved in litigations 
destined to come before it during the present session? In 
passing, it might be mentioned that no Federal Court of its 
own initiative can acquire into the validity of the actions 
taken by the other departments of the government in 
fulfilment of their powers. Neither can it give advisory 
opinions on the legality of proposed legislation. The question 
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must arise in a concrete case involving the rights of the 


parties concerned. Consequently, it is possible to have the. 


peculiar situation in which a law passed by Congress may 
be contrary to a provision of the Constitution, but neverthe- 
less is enforced until the Supreme Court has declared it 
invalid. Some months, at least, are required before the case 
can be heard. Moreover, since most cases come to the court 
on appeal and much time is consumed by legal procedure in 
the lower courts, several years might pass before the case 
is actually argued before the tribunal of last resort. This 
happened with the National Industrial Recovery Act. The 
Act was passed in June of 1933, and according to its own 
provision it was to continue in force for two years. The time 
was almost up before the Supreme Court rendered the deci- 
sion of unconstitutionality. All during the intervening 
months industry was obliged to observe the codes established 
under the sign of the Blue Eagle. It is a unique situation 
and one which could not arise in England because of the 
supremacy of Parliament. 

Most of the New Deal legislation is based upon the exis- 
tence of a national emergency, the necessity of stimulating 
inter-State and foreign commerce, and of providing for the 
general welfare. This is true particularly of those two pillars 
of the New Deal, the National Industrial Recovery Act and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, more popularly known as 
the N.R.A. and the A.A.A. respectively. From the econo- 
mic standpoint no one can question the need of such mea- 
sures for there was widespread unemployment, disorganiza- 
tion of industry, a lack of balance between production and 
consumption of industrial and agricultural commodities, 
and, in some districts, a great home mortgage indebtedness. 
These and other equally grave disorders had created a 
general unrest, were undermining the whole economic 
system of the nation, and lowering the standard of living of 
the American people. Individual States had already ex- 
hausted the various means at their disposal to meet this 
crisis. The results had been feeble. It was an unprecedented 
situation—a situation which demanded revolutionary action, 
immediate action, concentrated action. President Roosevelt 
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rightly assumed leadership. Under his direction, Congress 
in special session enacted a mass of legislation which aimed 
at correcting existing evils and restoration of the national 
confidence. How far these laws have succeeded in fulfilling 
their declared objective has been greatly disputed. If, as 
some contend, they have not been entirely successful, the 
blame does not belong entirely to the President and to 
Congress, but it should be shared with those groups which 
not only refused co-operation but who, for selfish interests, 
designedly thwarted all attempts to effect recovery. 

Legally this legislation has been attacked from every side. 
It seems impossible, no matter how comprehensive the 
interpretation, to reconcile the broad powers exercised by 
Congress with the terms of the Constitution. The frequent 
dictum of the court has been: ‘‘Emergency creates no addi- 
tional power.’’ Yet, against this, one can quote the decision 
upholding the Minnesota Mortgage Moratorium Law. This 
was a State law, purely an emergency measure, which it 
was conceded impaired the obligation of contracts guaran- 
teed by the Constitution, but which, nevertheless, was 
sustained by the United States Supreme Court because of 
the existing economic crisis. Furthermore, the argument 
from general welfare is not very sturdy. The words ‘‘general 
welfare’ are mentioned twice in the Constitution: first, in 
the Preamble, which is not the source of any substantive 
power, but merely a declaration of purpose: they are found 
again in sec. 8 of Article I which gives Congress the power 
to tax in order ‘‘to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defence and general welfare of the United States. . . .”’ 
The clause does not state that Congress has the power to 
promote the general welfare: if it did there would be prac- 
tically no limits to its authority. It merely asserts that 
Congress may tax for the general welfare of the country. 
Consequently, neither emergency nor general welfare offer 
a very sound basis for constitutional validity of the New 
Deal legislation. 

All hope must, therefore, be vested in the commerce 
clause. But here again optimism is clouded. For in declar- 
ing void the Recovery Act, the court pointed out that 
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Congress was not only exercising control over inter-State 
commerce which was its right, but that it had transcended 
State boundaries and was regulating local business. This 
was beyond its province. Laws governing the transporta- 
tion of commodities from one State to another certainly fell 
within the jurisdiction of Congress, but when that body 
attempted to legislate regarding the production or the manu- 
facture of those goods, it was interfering with a matter which 
belongs to the States. The court also warned against the 
delegation of power. The corner-stone of the American sys- 
tem is the separation of powers. Congress, not the Executive, 
is the law-making body. In the N.R.A. large powers had 
been delegated to the President. 

That the court will take this same attitude towards the 
A.A.A. now before it is a matter for speculation. On the 
surface there seems to be a great similarity to the Recovery 
Act, but precedents can be found to support whatever 
opinion the individual choses to hold. Has the disparity 
between prices of agriculture and other commodities ‘‘bur- 
dened and obstructed the normal currents of commerce’’? 
If so, does this confer on Congress the right to regulate the 
production of agricultural commodities? Is the processing 
tax justified by the Constitution? Is it a tax which aims 
primarily at the raising of revenue, or is its chief purpose 
the limitation of farm products? Is the Administration’s 
power programme in the Tennessee Valley within the terms 
of the organic law? Has the Federal Government the right 
to condemn land for slum clearance and low-cost housing? 
These are a few of the problems facing the Supreme Court 
in its present session. Seldom have more momentous matters 
confronted a judicial tribunal. 

Popular interest in these issues is quite general. The 
judgment of the court will have vital consequences through- 
out the nation and is sure to play a prominent part in the 
coming campaign for the Presidential Election. It is not 
surprising that a tribunal exercising such great authority 
and beyond the reach of the electorate should from time to 
time arouse widespread criticism. Men prominent in govern- 
mental and academic life have praised and condemned the 
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practice of judicial review. Proposals to curb that power 
have often been heard. None have been adopted. The pru- 
dent use of this power is its greatest safeguard. Public and 
private discussions may be frequent and furious, but serenely 
the court will dispose of the business before it, apparently 
oblivious of all criticism, and little concerned about the stir 
its decisions, whatever their nature, are bound to create. 
CHARLES H. McKenna, O.P. 
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RELIGIOUS ADVENTURERS 


OUR Western world is said to be looking for a religion: what 
is more certain is the pretty general feeling that life is an 
affair of surfaces, most of them monotonous, the others pain- 
ful either for themselves or because their beauty is already 
flecked with decay; and following this feeling the desire for 
something to which our present experience is only penulti- 
mate. In this sense perhaps many would adopt the title of 
a recent book, God is my Adventure,’ an account in the 
best manner of religious journalism of some personalities 
outside the official religions who are supposed to have pene- 
trated beyond the obvious into the background of life. 

“It has added much,’’ confesses Dr. Hensley Henson, 
“‘to my too slight knowledge of the remarkable essays in 
spiritual exploration, which are certainly not the least im- 
pressive indication of the profound religious dislocation of 
our time.’’ Dislocation, the word is just; the figures in the 
book bear witness to it: emotion must disavow thought, or 
the other way round; the peaks of experience must spurn 
the lower ranges of life from which they rise; the individual 
is isolated from his social environment and historical ante- 
cedents: man is no longer catholic but peculiar; working in 
a tunnel not living in the universe. 

Yet as sin is the choice of good out of place, so error is 
the pursuit of truth out of place, and Mr. Landau is alert to 
discover the value of the various messages. Sometimes he 
has to try hard, but never is he contemptuous; his criticism 
though keen is humble. Religious types are of many kinds, 
and not all his subjects are so intellectually impressive as 
Ouspensky or Steiner. 

The credentials of Shri Meher Baba are considerable. A 
cautious Mr. James Douglas was melted under his enchant- 
ment, though the visitor had already noticed a bevy of 
beautiful young girls among the Baba’s disciples. He claims, 





1A Book on Modern Mystics, Masters and Teachers. By Rom 
Landau. (Ivor Nicholson & Watson, London; pp. 426; illustrated; 
10/6.) 
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“T am one with God. I live in Him like Buddha, like Christ, 
like Krishna. They knew Him as I know Him. . . . My 
work will embrace everything; it will affect and control 
every phase of life. . . . Itis all my supreme will. Every- 
thing is because I will it to be.’”’ 

Yet the performance is not so startling as the promise. 
Three years ago the Baba prophesied that the world crisis 
would be over in one year, but that was his one attempt at 
precision. He is really rather pathetically and likeably 
human. He was queer as a child. He visits Hollywood and 
looks forward to seeing Marlene Dietrich again. He reads 
newspapers but not books. He likes Negro tunes but has 
little use for what he calls classical music. He has his little 
vanities. He evades reasoned discussion and takes refuge in 
a cloud of generalities. He goes very often to the cinema, 
even twice or three times a day. ‘‘Of course,’’ added the 
disciple, and this will indicate a dislocation, ‘‘the actual film 
does not interest Baba.’’ 

Dr. Frank Buchman and Principle George Jeffreys repre- 
sent the epidemic revivalism that is a religious feature of the 
English-speaking countries. Neither of them are English. 
The crowd through which both work is different: with the 
former it is ‘‘select,’’ as the new middle-class understand 
the word; with the latter it is all who feel the simple desire 
for salvation through the Lord, salvation meaning the for- 
giveness of sin and the health of the body. 

‘“‘Why shouldn’t we stay in posh hotels?’’ asks Dr. Buch- 
man. ‘‘Isn’t God a millionaire?’’ This remark is a symptom 
of the essence of the movement, the worship of worldly 
success, not that of the piker, mind you, but of the rosy- 
cheeked Rotarian. Nor is snobbishness absent, from the 
unwarranted appropriation of the name of Oxford to the 
opportunity it gave of consorting with the titled and opulent. 
Its English manner, which can only be discerned with 
difficulty (like Shakespeare in Warner Bros.’ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream), is sub-Punch, religion gone hearty and 
simple and frank, affording to dine in the evening. But 
the radiant, soapy, genial talk cannot offset for the New 
Yorker (valid religious judgments are passed in the most 
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unlikely quarters, which only goes to show, etc. ... . but 
that is another question) the suspicion of something un- 
healthy and lugubrious. 

For if pyrrhoea is the only reason for a certain tooth- 
paste, sin is the only reason for both the theory and method 
of Buchmanism. Taken in rather a juvenile sense, as a 
breach of the regulations of respectable society, it is a matter 
of constant pre-occupation. A sound principle underlies the 
sharing of sin, but the procedure as described by Mr. Alva 
Johnston seems lacking in decent seriousness and reticence. 
*‘The washing out, to use the Buchmanites’ technical term 
of confession, starts on a seemingly accidental note with 
mild or slapstick confessions; talking back to a traffic cop, 
overspending the weekly allowance. . . . The confession is 
then stepped up a little, to the smuggling through the cus- 
soms of earrings in a jar of cold cream. . . . At about this 
time a claqueur breaks down, pleads guilty to an error ina 
parked car and tells how buoyant he feels because he has 
confessed it. . . . Ifthe party grows warm . . . the back- 
ward ones are exhorted to brace up, be men, play the game, 
and pull their weight in the boat by furnishing the company 
with their fair share of purple memoirs.’”? 

Despite its air of athleticism the most necessary discipline 
of the mind is absent, and perhaps the chief dislocation of 
which the movement is an indication lies in the rejection of 
the reason. It is true that religion is not simply an intellectual 
matter, but Christianity is ill when it fears criticism and 
refuses to probe into intellectual difficulties. 

The same criticism of the absence of the scientific temper 
might be passed on the Elim Foursquare Gospellers of 
Principal Jeffreys, but more mildly, for he could not be 
condemned for spiritual bumptiousness. ‘‘Intellectual inter- 
pretations of individual parts of the Bible are beyond me.” 
Vast crowds listen to him, believe on the Lord, are im- 
mersed, and some of them are healed of their infirmities. 
How? We do not know. Here it is sufficient that through 
him so many thousands are comforted in a simple Evan- 
gelical faith. 

2 From an article in The Evening Standard. 
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It is difficult to imagine Gurdjieff preaching the Funda- 
mentalist Bible at the Crystal Palace or Albert Hall. A 
mysterious figure from Middle Asia, he has now left his 
Fontainebleau Institute for Man’s Harmonious Development 
and set up in America. His aim is to produce a state when 
mind, emotions and body are no longer antagonistic; his 
method an attempt to break away from the automatic man- 
ner of living common to many. To assimilate his teaching 
it is necessary to resign oneself to his hypnotic personality ; 
to the detached observer it appears a jumble of evasions, 
contradictions, pretentions and profundities. Mr. Landau 
was unable to perceive the harmonious development of man 
in its teacher, though it is something to have been the Dalai 
Lama’s chief tutor and the main Russian political agent in 
Tibet, known to the British Intelligence as Lama Dorjieff, 
speaking Russian, Tibetan, Tartar, Tadjik, Chinese, Greek, 
strongly accented French and rather fantastic English. ‘‘I 
am a fairly wise man,’’ says Captain Achmed Abdullah, 
“but I wish I knew the things which Gurdjieff has for- 
gotten.’’ 

A man of the calibre of P. D. Ouspensky admits his debt 
to the esoteric doctrines propagated by Gurdjieff. Ouspensky 
was introduced to the Western world by the book Tertium 
Organum, which was followed by A New Model of the 
Universe. Here occult insight is mingled with scientific 
investigation and personal observation. Without any fancy 
tricks and in a grimly sober manner, he lectures to small 
groups, not of the sentimental and novelty-seeking, but 
of those prepared to be put through a hard course of 
mental concentration. ‘‘None of you here is awake,’’ he 
begins. ‘‘What you all do is—sleep.’’ He goes on to dis- 
tinguish four states of consciousness: sleeping, waking, self- 
consciousness and objective consciousness; only in the last 
can we know truth, and this is his goal, to free our thought 
from sleep, images and daydreams, self. Though some of 
his mathematical and neo-physical discoveries are impor- 
tant, he has a contempt for ‘‘official university science,”’ 
and looks for exact truth in the regions of the occult. In his 
attempt to rescue people from sleep and half-consciousness 
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his emphasis is on the need of sheer hard thought, within the 
development of every human function. 

So far so good. But his teaching can only be absorbed 
by close contact with the teacher, by working patiently 
within the group. It is an esoteric doctrine, and this in 
itself contains a hint of dislocation. Salvation, though not 
easy to find, is not wellnigh inaccessibly hidden away, 
whether in Tibet or in a never resting cerebration. 

Count Hermann Keyserling is chiefly known in this coun- 
try through translations of the Travel Diary of a Philosopher 
and the South American Meditations.’ His School of Wisdom 
at Darmstadt seems to have succeeded as a response to the 
yearnings of the Germany of the Weimar Republic; his 
position in the Third Reich seems somewhat uneasy. Indeed 
his conversations with Mr. Landau were overshadowed by a 
bother about his. nationality papers. Though his book on 
immortality has been described by Dean Inge as the finest on 
the subject written in modern times, and though before the 
war he boldly taught that belief is the most central form of 
knowledge, and religious belief its highest variety, it is 
doubtful whether he would claim to be a religious master. 

His thought is voluble, acrobatic from one topic to an- 
other. It seems to happen. Now the accidental is not the 
subject of philosophy, as Aristotle held. Perhaps here lies 
the dislocation. Thoughts seethe up without method or plan. 
But criticism is here out of place, since Keyserling does not 
stand as a messiah or religious leader; he is an artist, a 
‘‘literary’’ philosopher who, among other things, discusses 
religion. 

The greatest religious figure in the book appears to be 
Rudolf Steiner. As a boy he had the sense of seeing beyond 
the surface of things, but his visions were not so much 
preternatural as produced by a strongly philosophical tem- 
per of mind, which saw ‘‘triangle’’ in every particular 
triangle. But this power, Platonic ‘‘insight’’ rather than 
Aristotelean ‘‘abstraction’’ according to his view, did not 
lead him to dismiss the world of phenomena as illusion. 





3 Both published by Jonathan Cape. 
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Spirit is something inside nature, not outside it. Some of 
his teaching is reminiscent of the Thomist, that accidents 
are the expressions of substance, not curtains hiding it. He 
found modern science insufficient for the knowledge he was 
seeking, and turned to the secret traditions of different reli- 
gions. This led to a brief association with Theosophy, but he 
would not accept the re-incarnation of the ‘‘World Teacher’’ 
in the body of Krishnamurti, and broke away to found his 
own doctrine of ‘‘anthroposophy.’’ 

It is impossible to do justice to the theory and practice of 
this religion, which ranges down from the highest specula- 
tions to the details of farming. The leading idea is that truth 
can best be proved through physical things, and this saves 
it from the queerness of many esoteric groups. Steiner 
sought, and it seems with success, to develop and control 
scientifically the power of clairvoyance, the process of get- 
ting outside the body and seeing things that are ordinarily 
hidden for reasons of space and time. He approached truth 
in all kinds of ways; his movement is primarily a body of 
doctrine which can be studied objectively apart from the 
personal attraction of its teacher. As it appears in Mr. 
Landau’s book, the figure of Steiner is too great to be criti- 
cized in a paragraph. Yet if one must speak of dislocation, 
there is the wonder that a man so great, and with such a love 
for Christ, could yet stand outside the Church into which he 
was baptized. For all his insight, did he really see beyond 
that system of religious moods, conventions and politics 
which was taken for the Church in his Austria before the 
war? 

Tuomas GILBy, O.P. 





THE ‘‘MILIEU’’ OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


THE word ‘‘milieu’’ is one of those expressive French words 
which, to a large extent, defies translation into English. In 
the present connection it might be rendered, though inade- 
quately, as the sphere of life, the atmosphere, the surround- 
ings or the environment in which the individual Catholic 
habitually finds himself. If he is an apostle of Catholic 
Action it must be largely in this milieu, in these surroundings, 
that he exercises his apostolate. Hence the word ‘‘milieu” 
is of supreme importance to the proper understanding of 
Catholic Action, as the actual sphere of life is to the exercise 
of the apostolate. 

For Catholic Action is essentially conditioned by the cir- 
cumstances of our natural human lives. It is indeed precisely 
because the priest cannot enter into certain circles and so 
supernaturalize the lives of those: who frequent them that 
the Pope appeals to the laity to take up this task and con- 
tinue amongst their own friends and working companions 
the apostolate of the hierarchy. ‘‘In order to bring back to 
Christ these whole classes of men who have denied Him, we 
must gather and train from amongst their very ranks auxil- 
iary soldiers of the Church . . . the first and immediate 
apostles of the working-men must themselves be working- 
men, while the apostles of the industrial and commercial 
world should themselves be employers and merchants.” 
The apostolate must be exercised, according to the Pope, in 
the circles of our every-day life. It is only natural. Rightly 
or wrongly there are class-differences and the life and in- 
terests of one class are different from those of another. In 
our democratic country it is easier than elsewhere to move 
from one class to another and to find oneself accepted in a 
class higher than that into which one was born, but it is 
quite impossible to enter into one sphere of life and exert an 
influence there while remaining to a great extent in another. 
A labourer may become Prime Minister, but not while he 
remains a labourer. But the word ‘‘milieu’’ must not be 
identified with social status. It means much more than that; 
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it may even be a question of age, or of industrial or pro- 
fessional interests. Socially the doctor is the equal of the 
solicitor, but they move in different circles during the greater 
part of their lives. Catholic Action must take account of 
these differences of class, profession or age, and work with 
methods which are diversified according to these conditions. 

This is a question of immediate importance, for we have 
not only to face indifference and apathy but the very posi- 
tive forces of atheistic Communism which are already ranged 
against us and with the same effective weapons. Being wiser 
in their day than the children of light, they have been quick 
to realize the importance of the milieu for their own activity 
and they are at work everywhere with methods precisely 
adapted to each class and even for differences of national 
feeling. In India natives trained in Europe spread propa- 
ganda among their fellow countrymen and, by representing 
Moscow as the defender of ancient national liberties against 
British Imperialism, win many disciples to their anti-God 
movement. In Belgium school children, trained in Com- 
munistic ideas, are urged to spread these among their com- 
panions, and precise methods of work are explained to them. 
In Great Britain the organization is not so complete nor 
effective, but essentially the same method of approach 
through the proper milieu is adopted. Communist working- 
men especially are encouraged to spread discontent in the 
factories and to insist that there will never be happiness for 
the worker until Capitalism is overthrown by violence and 
bloodshed. For the intellectuals there is Communist art and 
drama to attract them and inspire them with the same sub- 
versive and atheistic ideas. Much more effective and more 
to be feared is the quiet, persistent activity of these men 
working in their own particular spheres than the public 
meetings and demonstrations of Communism. 

Communism gives us an example and a challenge. An 
example of the most effective method of influencing the 
world, a challenge to overcome the power of Antichrist by 
using the same methods to spread the love of Jesus Cruci- 
fied. Catholic Action working in diverse spheres, but above 
all among the workers, is the most important means of 
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combatting this diabolical force; the Communists them- 
selves have admitted their fear of the organized action of the 
Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne in France, which has adopted 
precisely the same methods and goes to work exactly in 
that milieu where Communism is most anxious to succeed. 
_ The J.O.C. has followed the example and taken up the 
challenge. Other forms of Catholic Action too are waging 
war against the forces of Communism in other lands and in 
different classes. But the object of Catholic Action is not 
solely to combat Communism but to re-establish the king- 
dom of God so far as this is possible on earth, to re-kindle 
Faith, to enlighten the ignorant, to direct the leaders of the 
world in the ways of Divine Justice and Love. 

Towards this end much has already been accomplished. 
The J.O.C. in France arose from the realization that by 
neglecting the idea of the milieu the working classes had 
largely been lost to the Faith. The aristocratic families had 
remained Catholic but had been incapable of influencing the 
lives of the industrial workers with whom they had no 
contact. The movement spread out therefore from a number 
of workers who had retained their fervour and were able 
to act as apostles in their own industrial surroundings. Since 
enthusiasm and fervour are essentially the qualities of youth, 
this movement was and is largely a youth movement. There 
was a need among the workers and the need is being met. 
But it is not only among the workers that this apostolate is 
exercised. Catholic Action must enter into all spheres and 
therefore its leaders in France and Belgium have carefully 
provided apostles for these other spheres. So have arisen 
the Jeunesse Indépendente, Jeunesse Etudiante, Jeunesse 
Agricole, each working in its own proper sphere. And these 
are not isolated movements. Accepting the situation as it is, 
their influence is directed towards members of distinct 
classes, but in their origin they are united. Directed by the 
hierarchy of the Church which is essentially one, they are 
united by the heads of each movement and by the common 
influence of the same grace and faith which comes from 
Christ. Even apart from this ad hoc organization there are 
several outstanding examples of effective Catholic Action 
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in a definite milieu where the apostle has seized his oppor- 
tunity to supernaturalize those of his own circle to the benefit 
of many far beyond that circle. It is not long ago that Mr. 
De Valera in a magnificent speech exhorted the League to 
hold a peace conference in advance of the Italian-Abyssinian 
war, bringing out the Catholic ideals of peace to the admira- 
tion of all present and of many who heard or read of that 
speech later. In his own appropriate milieu without contro- 
versy or prejudice he impressed on others Catholic thought 
and went far towards influencing deeds in accordance with 
Catholic ideals. A still greater example was that of Engel- 
bert Dollfuss who saved Austria by directing its government, 
the sphere to which God had called him, according to 
Catholic Truth and in the spirit of Christ’s love. 

These two examples are outstanding and well known. It 
is not to be expected that the lesser apostles of Catholic 
Action should be famous. Nevertheless they are at work in 
every sphere. In our own country the Catholic Social Guild 
especially has recognized the importance of the milieu and 
trains the laity in the solution of social questions precisely 
in order that in their workshops and offices, in their schools 
and societies, they may bring home to others the Social 
Teaching of the Catholic Church. There are these spe- 
cially trained workers and there are others, who perhaps 
are not attached to any particular organization, who are 
really carrying on in their different spheres of life the apos- 
tolate of Catholic Action. There are even now teachers in 
council schools, supernaturalizing (not proselytizing) the 
citizens of the future, there are Catholic representatives in 
Parliament who are not enslaved to party programmes but 
are ready to speak out boldly when a principle of morality 
is at stake, there are social welfare workers who give to 
public philanthropy a supernatural tinge and bring the 
burning charity of Our Lord into their work. There are also 
Catholic doctors, nurses, lawyers and judges acting indeed 
according to the rules of their profession, but, inspired 
always by the love of Christ and a deep Catholic faith, 
attracting others to’ that love and introducing them to that 
faith by their holy example and quiet suggestions. 
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There are such apostles actively occupied with the task 
of supernaturalizing the lives of our indifferent and hopeless 
or violently antagonistic modern pagans. There are these 
apostles, but not yet in sufficient numbers. There are still 
too many who are not inspired with the idea of the apos- 
tolate, who are too shy to speak about the Faith, too weak 
to show example to those who do not share our strengthen- 
ing grace. They should realize that, even if they are unable 
to participate in organized Catholic Action, in one or other 
of our established societies, they are still obliged to be 
apostles to the best of their ability and most particularly 
amongst their own daily companions. In these surroundings 
the persistent application of Catholic principles, the constant 
example of a good Catholic life and the repeated tactful 
explanations of the Catholic viewpoint must achieve great 
results which are at once more immediate, more abundant 
and far-reaching than those obtained by other methods. 

They are more immediate. The repeated and daily contact 
with those of our own environment is bound to achieve more 
speedy results than occasional meetings with those who 
normally live in a different sphere. These results become 
more quickly apparent for we can actually see them appear- 
ing as time goes on, the breaking down of prejudice, the 
realization of higher values, the raising of a soul to the 
supernatural state, perhaps even a conversion to the Catholic 
Church. And this persistent and constant activity brings 
about a greater abundance of results precisely because it 
is repeated and regular. Constant rubbing wears away the 
stone; an occasional touch leaves it intact. They are more 
far-reaching. The person to whom we convey these Catholic 
ideals may be in contact with those of other circles and will 
bring to them something of the Catholic life he has absorbed. 
This power for good will be increased if there are already 
Catholic apostles at work in these other circles. So gradually 
does Catholic Action, adapted to and working in each par- 
ticular section of society, permeate with supernatural life 
an entire community and even spreads itself across national 
frontiers. 


EpwarD QUINN. 





ARE YOU A CHRISTIAN? 


SOME three years ago, in articles and editorial obiter dicta 
BLACKFRIARS commented upon the menace of Anti- 
Communism. It was something of a dissentient note; to 
Catholics who read, as well as buy, our Catholic weeklies, 
at least a little unfamiliar. To some indeed the slogan ‘‘Anti- 
Communism is not enough’’ was positively scandalous. Was 
there ever a surer title to Election than to be the first to 
detect heresy in the Left, or the loudest to clamour about 
the latest iniquity at Moscow? 

There was applause, too, from enlightened quarters where 
it was not believed that to be a Communist you must first be 
a monster, where people were awake enough to realize that 
the U.S.S.R. (terrorist bureaucracy that it may be) is not 
exclusively representative of every evil under the sun. Since 
then, we have heard at least three Catholics (who go to 
Mass every Sunday) laugh about the portentous assurance 
of a tract-writer that the Sinister Thing modern art is, even 
too, a manifestation of the Bolshevist Leviathan. 

Inevitably, however, the Anti’s continue to talk most and 
be the most heard: Anti-Communist, Anti-Anglican, anti- 
what not. Theirs is a simple school: negative polemic, the 
disgruntled gibe, the well-worn cliché, the worn-out refer- 
ence, the same inescapable, infallible authorities, the stock 
specialists (of whom the most eminent are rarely acquainted 
with their specialities, first-hand. How many, for instance, 
of our critics of Russia have been to Russia?). Whence 
we may be excused for registering relief that Professor 
Macmurray (the distinguished author of Interpreting the 
Universe, Freedom in the Modern World, etc.) is one of 
those who see in Communism by no means unmixed evil— 
since evil of itself cannot stand—still less, inspire. 

In his latest book! Professor John Macmurray is truly 
philosophical in that, in tackling his problem, he aims at a 





1 Creative Society, a study of the Relation of Christianity to 
Communism. (Student Christian Movement Press; 5s. net.) 
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cognitio per causas, an analysis of the essential meanings 
of Communism and Christianism. He believes that Com- 
munism may not only be corrected by, but may actually be 
fulfilled in Christianity. But it must be a genuine Chris- 
tianity which has resolutely dissociated itself from the 
counterfeit so frequently confused with it. How often have 
we ourselves been forced to admit that it is the very spirit 
of Communism that is Catholic and Christian, annexed by 
Satan because we seem to have no use for it; good, if you 
will, harnessed to evil. How often have we declared from 
experience that the anti-God of Lenin was a reaction not 
against Christianity but pseudo-Christianity. 

Of Communism, Professor Macmurray holds that it is 
only its negations and limitations which are anti-Christian. 
He insists that we have but to look to the teaching of Jesus 
Christ Himself for a recognition of Dialectical Process in 
human society and history, for recognition, that is to say, 
of the invariable importance of the economic factor in 
human contingency, or of the essential relevance of the 
tension between classes. Here we cannot help noting our 
disappointment that Professor Macmurray did not go deeper 
in developing his point in relation to the thesis that it is the 
negation alone that is evil. Class-tension is not class-war; 
and class-war is not class-hatred. 

The following instances are quoted in proof of the dialec- 
tical mind of Jesus: the choice of disciples: his self- 
announcement in the words of Isaiah, ‘‘He hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor,’’ etc., and subse- 
quently: ‘‘I came not to call the righteous.’’ ‘‘The first 
shall be last and the last first’’ (elaborated dialectically by 
St. Paul in the first epistle to the Corinthians). ‘‘Blessed are 
ye that hunger now, for ye shall be filled . . . but woe unto 
you that are rich for ye have received your consolation. 
Woe unto you that are full, for ye shall hunger’’; and the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus (and was there anything so 
near to contempt?) as examples of the revolution-nexus in 
the thought of Christ between the time-factor and the dialec- 
tical reversal it brings about. ‘‘Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it 
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bringeth forth much fruit. He that loveth his life shall lose 
it; and he that hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto 
life eternal.’’ In His most profound doctrine Christ asserts 
the dialectical principle as axiomatic in his thesis, a funda- 
mental law of life. Again, for the very reason of his aptness 
and because he has given us an argument that is as valuable 
as it is penetrating and exhilarating, and, above all, because 
we cannot overestimate the worth of any thesis that con- 
duces to the removal of the misunderstanding between 
Communists and Christians, we regret that Professor Mac- 
murray has not gone a little deeper. To others must be left 
(in recognizing Marx’s debt to the teaching of Jesus, and 
the Communist reinterpretation, however unconscious, how- 
ever incomplete, of the Gospel) the task of giving an abso- 
_lute to a relative value. Indeed, Professor Macmurray is 
himself the first to recognize that the dialectical evolution of 
humanity (which is all that Communism sees) is purely 
temporal, and that in consequence the meaning of life is 
manifest only in terms of social development—and then 
only in view of the possible end of the process. He accepts, 
too, presumably, the fact that to the historical materialist 
we are as yet animal units, that ‘‘all history until the estab- 
lishment of Communism is pre-human,’’ that it is only 
“with the achievement of Communism that human society 
can, in the true sense, exist.’’ With refreshing clearness of 
vision, too, he perceives that it is the ‘“communist’’ thought 
in the life and teaching of Christ from which the Bolshevist 
rationale is derived; and with a profound sense of reality 
he adds that without the fulness of Christianism the struc- 
ture of modern Communist thought is meaningless because 
incomplete. And yet, when by a miracle there is accom- 
plished in the rich man the possibility of his election unto 
the Kingdom of Heaven, upon what other eligibility does 
Professor Macmurray insist than that which is necessary 
for membership in the community of Mankind? In vain we 
seek for emphasis upon the absolute value on which alone 
can rest a permanent appreciation of Mankind. The Com- 
munist has his mock eschatology, the original Sin of Exploi- 
tation, the life, death and resurrection of Bakounin’s great 
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Canaille (Atonement), immortality, the destiny of the pro- 
letariat, baptismal regeneration by a baptism of blood, the 
Last Judgment upon privilege and property. What then? 

‘What then,’’ a worker in Kiev asked me, ‘‘for me, for 
you, for the people?’’ If it is we sycophants of Capital, we 
pseudo-Christians, that disown our liabilities in respect of 
Society, then it is the Communist legislators that forget the 
individual. Truly, my friend, Comrade Commissar X. is 
less ignoble in his preoccupation for Society than I am, N. 
or M., in my preoccupation for N. or M. But, for all that, 
there is the problem, and the crux of the problem; to suggest 
to Commissar X. a greater interest in the individual destiny 
of N. or M., and to me, N. or M., to urge (if such a thing be 
decent) a greater interest in Society. 

But if we are suggesting to Professor Macmurray, as a 
stable argument, the rights and the privileges of the indi- 
vidual soul, redeemed by Christ and indwelt by the Holy 
Ghost, we insist no less upon the challenge to the Christian 
corporation contained in his book Creative Society, nor 
seek the less to justify it. The first duty he enjoins upon us 
is the reappropriating to ourselves of the general structure of 
Communist theory in so far as it is positive. The second, I 
take it, to be aware of the nature and the seductions 
of pseudo-Christianity. Christianity is realist, pseudo- 
Christianity almost wholly an idealism consisting not in 
fictions and false ideas, but in the divorce of sound ideas 
and an ingenuous creed from ‘‘the conditions of their 
expression in material action.’’ Not merely is this a phari- 
saism, a creed that denies its own efficacy; it is the attitude 
of mind even of the truly spiritual man who apprehends 
God, and, after the vision, desires to build tabernacles and 
stay there, far from the madding crowd and the sordidness 
of human existence. So that there are many of us who in 
our daily return to action shy at (and contemn) the universal 
struggle for bread, and finding the gaudy world all but 
bereft of wonder, bury ourselves in insecure catacombs, or 
in despair abandon ourselves to competition for power, and 
satisfaction in material terms. Many, again, shuddering 
(over their newspaper) at the dictatorship of the proletariate 
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(or rule by Society) have little suspicion of the comparative 
rigour of self-rule, that is to say, the unprejudiced rule of 
N. or M. by N. or M. 

Professor Macmurray’s book is one which cannot be 
neglected by those anxious to enlist revolution in the cause 
of Christ. Its author, as opposed to the many, is a true 
economist. For it must not be supposed that the economist 
(I do not refer to the product of the Engels-Marx School on 
the one hand nor to the Victorian political economists on 
the other) regards our social conditions purely as the result 
of commerce and politics. .He penetrates these causes and 
attempts to discover moral motives, and the individual 
impulse which accounts for so much of the sum total of the 
misery (and prosperity) of life. 

Professor John Macmurray has insight. He asks Chris- 
tians if they know what Christianity means; in other words, 
if they are Christ’s. He heads Chapter viii with the words, 
“The Kingdom of God shall be taken from you and given 
to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.’’ From some of 


us it has already been taken. 


J. F. T. PRInce. 





CHRISTMAS EVE IN NAPLES 


THE Zampognari have come down from their homes in the 
Abruzzi mountains and day in, day out, the sound of their 
pipes remind us that Christmas is coming. The soft wailing 
tunes of the reed and skin pipes are faithful descendants of 
those the shepherds played in the country round Nazareth 
on the first Birthday, and few are the houses in Naples 
where the players are not invited to enter and play the song 
that tells us of what took place on that ‘‘still and holy 
night.”’ 

It is difficult for those who come from Northern homes to 
dissociate Christmas from snow and ice, blazing firesides and 
red-berried holly. Here, the brilliant sun in a sapphire sky 
is surely more truly reminiscent of the first Christmas Day. 

All the world over, alas, old traditions and old legends 
are vanishing, and Naples is no exception to this rule; one 
by one the old customs are being swallowed up by modem 
matter-of-fact life. The few that remain, however, are quaint 
and interesting, and a stroll round the city on the days 
immediately preceding the Festival is well worth while, 
especially after dusk. The dim lit churches are crowded with 
men, women and children paying a visit to the ‘‘Crib” 
which is to be found in every church, all thoughtfully and 
lovingly designed, and in some cases brought to a perfection 
of detail and realism. Little children are lifted in their 
mother’s arms to kiss the tiny waxen feet of the Christ 
Child, veiled—often with scattered rose petals or some price- 
less filmy lace—until midnight, when, at the opening words 
of the Mass, the veil is removed and the candles or tiny 
electric lights which illuminate the Manger and the figures 
of Our Lady and St. Joseph, are lighted. The broad incline 
of Santa Brigida still has its wonderful fish stalls and great 
tubs of eels, from which, occasionally, an occupant will 
escape and slither rapidly across the pavement, to the em- 
barrassment of pedestrians. 

There is a street of ‘‘Old Naples,’’ a long narrow street 
that ‘‘cleaves like an arrow’s flight’ through the close 
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packed houses, where but few visitors go unless it be to give 
a cursory glance down its long straight length, remembering 
that the Via dei Tribunali to-day gives the best idea of what 
Pompei must have been 2,000 years ago. Here one is at 
the heart of the city where the strong pulse of life throbs as 
eagerly as in the days when this part was the centre of 
Roman Naples. It is interesting at any time, this main 
artery of the ancient city; it is more especially worth a visit 
at Christmas, when dusk has fallen, and the grim narrow 
street is a blaze of light and colour. Every shop is made 
twice its usual size by the simple expedient of stretching an 
awning over a portion of the pavement and spreading stalls 
beneath it. In the archway of a great palazzo, majestic even 
yet despite the grime of centuries, a pile of oranges overflows 
its legitimate resting-place on the stall and falls in a golden 
cascade on to the grey paving-stones. Hard by a brilliant 
doorway bulges with huge boxes of maccheroni, of every 
size and shape and kind, shells and ribbons, long and short, 
thick and thin, pale cream masses on beds of royal blue 
paper. Overhead hang glistering bladders of lard like huge 
shiny snowballs and the boxes are flanked with cheeses, 
round and long, big and little, white, yellow and brown. 

The little square before the church of the Gerolomini is 
almost filled with glossy green and yellow melons, and a 
few steps away a stall of red apples and luscious yellow 
pears stands cheek by jowl with large square net-covered 
hampers filled with unhappy looking chickens, and turkeys 
who blink philosophically at the crowd. 

Handcarts laden with small tubs filled with large green 
and small black olives and pickled vegetables are pushed up 
and down by their owners, while a companion blows shrilly 
on a tin horn to attract attention. Should they stop for a 
moment, to pass the time of day with the buxom lady half 
hidden behind the pile of green branched-leaf broccoli— 
without which no Christmas Eve dinner table is complete— 
the cart is immediately surrounded by swarms of children 
intent on filching something from the tubs. They are driven 
off with good-humoured cuffs and the tin trumpet, and the 
cart proceeds on its way. 
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But the glory of the show is the dried fruit. The shop 
proper spreads to at least three times its original size. The 
outer wall is transformed into a screen of figs, the square 
boxes arranged in a ‘‘mosaic’’ of tastefully blended shades 
of brown, the deep rich glossiness of the baked fig stuffed 
with almonds, and the paler shade of its sun-dried brother. 
The ‘‘mosaic’’ is bordered with long slim boxes of dates in 
crinkled blue, green and white paper, and green palm leave 
form a fan-like frame to the whole. The stall beneath isa 
mass of every dried fruit that the heart can desire, and on 
the opposite side of the doorway a hundred or more neatly 
arranged sacks overflow with cobnuts, walnuts, chestnuts, 
Brazil nuts and every other nut. 

The shop itself is small, hardly big enough to accommo- 
date the proprietor and his wife who are generously pro- 
portioned. Their wares are all outside, but on the narrow 
wall facing the entrance a pretty life-sized statue of the Holy 
Infant rests in a bower of fresh flowers and green leaves, lit 
by tiny electric lamps. 

It is all very pretty and wonderful. And everywhere there 
is the sound of music, a violin, a piano, unaccompanied 
voices singing, or the wail of the Zampognari playing the 
Novena of the Birth of Christ. 

The hours move on towards midnight. The crowds melt 
away, the streets are deserted, but the churches are full. 
And above in the serene sapphire sky the stars appear in 
their millions, flinging far and wide over this weary world of 
ours the old, old message of peace and good will. 

G. S. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND MEDICINE! 


THE influence of psychological factors in the genesis of both 
mental and physical ill-health is to-day a generally accepted 
fact, although opinions differ widely concerning the nature 
and medical significance of these factors. The general notion 
that the mind is of more importance in health than was 
admitted by the materialism of the previous century, it must 
be admitted, is in a great measure due to the work of Dr. 
Sigmund Freud in the special field of the psycho-neuroses. 

With this change of outlook there has come a demand for 
the psychological instruction of medical students and prac- 
titioners, for as Dr. E. B. Strauss? remarks ‘‘it is undoubt- 
edly a fact that the average student of medicine leaves his 
medical school with scanty understanding of the mental side 
of his future patients.’’* 

The question therefore arises as to the form such instruc- 
tion should take, and its place in the curriculum of medical 
studies. These two questions are closely connected. Con- 
sidering the line taken by Dr. Kretschmer in this text-book, 
some preliminary training in the elementary details of clini- 
cal psychiatry is required, and this is suggested by the 
author himself. Were it however feasible, some preliminary 
grounding in general psychology might with advantage pre- 
cede special medical studies, concurrently, let us say, with 
biology. 

We agree entirely however with Dr. Kretschmer’s general 
conception of the kind of psychology required to meet the 
needs of medical students. It must be a psychology which 
is empirical, based on well-attested facts, and keeping 
steadily in view the special problems of medicine and 
psycho-therapy. It will therefore not be necessary to treat 
in great detail the mental processes concerned in cognition, 
higher thought activity, and so on, which are of more 
importance in educational psychology. 

Just as a knowledge of physiology is required as a basis 
for the study of physiological disorders, so too a general 





1 Ernst Kretschmer, Dr. Med. A Text-Book of Medical Psycho- 
logy. Translated with an introduction by E. B. Strauss, M.B., M.D. 
(Oxon.). 

2 Op. Cit., Introduction. 
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knowledge of psychology is necessary for the study of 
psychological ailments. And to a certain extent these 
branches of study overlap. The psychologist needs some 
knowled of anatomy and physiology, especially in regard to 
the structure and function of the brain and nervous system, 
the organs of sense perception, and of certain neuro- 
glandular mechanisms which have an importance for psy- 
chology. 

It is not however considered necessary to go very fully 
into the field of either psycho-physics or psycho-physiology 
which experimental psychology has already amply exploited. 

As we are chiefly concerned here with psychology, a 
preliminary question has to be discussed in the first place, 
namely the nature of ‘‘psyche’’ or soul, and its relation to 
the body. 

Keeping strictly to the empirical point of view, psyche 
or soul is defined in terms of experience. ‘‘By the soul or 
psyche we mean that which we directly experience: the 
psyche is all that is perceived, felt, imagined or willed.” 
Certain difficulties arise out of this conception, for not all 
that is experienced is the psyche. Some part of that ex- 
perience is on the one hand related to the self or the ego, 
and constitutes the ego; on the other hand, a part of experi- 
ence is related to the outside world, which we look on as 
non-ego, and this in a certain way includes the body. The 
ego-experience spreads to the body, which in some way 
becomes a part of the ego. My conception of myself embraces 
not only my mind but also my body, so the psyche is inter- 
jected into the ego, and is ‘‘sensed as a kind of entity or as a 
kind of secondary inner personality which is as it were 
telescoped inside the more superficial personality (i.e. the 
body) where it lodges.’’ 

The antithesis between matter and spirit which crops up 
in our thinking is, as Dr. Kretschmer states, closely related 
in its psychological origin to the ego—non-ego polarities. 

This has given rise to various interpretations of the mind- 
body problem, spiritualistic or materialistic, monistic or 
dualistic. The ultimate solution of this problem does not 
really concern the empirical psychologist, for whom it takes 
on another strictly empirical character, namely the ways in 
which experience is affected by the functioning of the body. 

We may start therefore by considering the phenomena of 
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sensory impressions, of general and special sensibility, 
which in the first place serve the biological purpose of 
enabling the individual organism to orientate itself in rela- 
tion to itself and to its environment, thereby maintaining its 
vitality, by permitting the organism to establish contact with 
useful stimuli and to avoid harmful stimuli. 

Whether such sensory impressions reach consciousness or 
not is from this, the biological standpoint, a secondary mat- 
ter. Sensory perception is not limited to responses of this 
kind but furnishes the basis for our conceptual thinking of the 
world around us, and moreover excites certain feeling re- 
sponses. The chief psychic functions and their anatomical and 
physiological basis therefore come up for consideration in 
the first place, bringing one later to the study of the psychic 
apparatus and its evolution or development. 

The term ‘‘psychic apparatus’’ covers all that generally 
comes under the headings of mental imagery and thought 
with its expression in language and art, affectivity and 
means of expression, or in other words, knowing, feeling 
and doing, or thoughts, feelings and actions. 

Approaching this subject from the evolutionary or genetic 
standpoint insight may be obtained into the peculiarities of 
mental functioning observed in pathological conditions, 
when certain analogies are found with the mental imagery 
and affective dispositions which folk-psychology discovers 
in primitive races. 

Primitive imagery, according to Dr. Kretschmer is mainly 
asyntactical, that is to say it consists of a series of images the 
interrelations of which have not as yet become logical or 
syntactical, such as occurs in more developed races. 

Then again, the connexion between imagery and affect 
is more conspicuous in the primitive mind, and is the source 
of “‘taboo’’ and ‘‘magical thinking.’’ 

Psychic experience can undergo considerable transforma- 
tion through the influence of affective factors, a process to 
which the term Catathymia is given. A feeling of fear for 
instance as is well known may profoundly alter the signi- 
ficance of objects or events. When things have a strongly 
affective significance there arises the tendency to project the 
affect on to the object, which is then looked on as something 
dangerous, uncanny and taboo. Then again, under these 
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same affective influences one’s attitude to things may take 
on an ambivalent character (ambivalence of feeling) in 
which positive and negative feeling tones coincide, as is the 
case for example when an object is considered as both sacred 
and unclean, or when a person, generally in some higher 
station, is both loved and feared. 

““Means of expression’’ is a term covering all forms of 
movement from simple vegetative rhythm and motor re- 
sponses to the highest form of affectively determined voli- 
tional activities. In this connexion the question arises at 
what particular point in the scale of expressional activity 
can one infer the existence of consciousness. We only know, 
directly, consciousness in ourselves; as for other persons or 
animals, we infer consciousness by comparison and analogy, 
that is to say, indirectly. 

At the lower stages of development volitional and affec- 
tive expressions are not as yet clearly differentiated, nor are 
the conscious processes underlying them. What we observe 
in ourselves as volitional activity or will when considered 
objectively is found to consist in selective reactions, or 
reactions determined by conscious choice and purpose. 

This survey of the development of psychic life brings up 
the question whether in the psychic life of the civilized adult 
one may be able to detect precipitated remains of his earlier 
stages of development. ‘‘Does the psyche exhibit tree-like 
the rings which record its phylogenetic progress?’”’ 

Some modes of psychic functioning do, it appears, show 
certain analogies with that found in primitive types; espe- 
cially in the region of dream phenomena, hypnosis, hysteri- 
cal twilight states, and the disordered thinking seen in 
schizophrenia. Phylogenetic levels are more clearly recog- 
nizable in expressional activities, as for instance in certain 
rhythmic movements, such as. stereotypy, verbigeration. 
Some psychotic patients of the kind known as catatonics 
will go on repeating the same note or sentence, hopping on 
one leg or walking round and round in circles. Then again 
in ‘‘panics’’ individuals may exhibit a perfectly wild, ran- 
dom, unco-ordinated set of motor activities. 

With regard to the unconscious and dreams, Dr. Kretsch- 
mer generously acknowledges, even when he differs, the 
pioneer work of Freud. In order however to avoid some of 
the ambiguities attaching to the term unconscious, the word 
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sphere, or as the translator renders it, ‘‘sphaira,’’ is intro- 
duced. We can best form an idea of the meaning given to 
“sphaira’’ by comparing consciousness with the field of 
vision, in which some objects which are in the centre of the 
field are clearly seen whilst others which are more or less 
towards the margin are less clear; at the extreme limits 
the visual objects are blurred and set out of the range of 
sight, they are beyond the range of the visual sphere. 

Consciousness has thus a quantitative connotation, and 
we can speak of images being in the focus of clear con- 
sciousness or awareness whilst other are peripheral, or to 
use Kretschmer’s term, ‘‘sphairal.’’ Such sphairal psychic 
processes are then those which occupy the border zone of 
consciousness and are exceedingly vague and obscure. If, 
as Kretschmer maintains, we must identify psychic life with 
direct (conscious) experience, an unconscious psychic life is 
a contradiction in terms; for that which is entirely and 
essentially unconscious, and what is in no way experienced, 
can rightly no longer be called psychic. This opinion is not 
as might appear quite out of keeping with the Freudian 
theory of the unconscious, according to which the contents 
thereof, though mow irrecoverable by ordinary means of 
recollection, were at one time psychic experiences, or 
derived therefrom. The point is however too subtle to be 
discussed here. In any case Kretschmer holds to the impor- 
tant fact that such ‘“‘sphairal‘‘ experiences have dynamic 
qualities affecting behaviour. 

Turning now to the subject of Instinct and Temperament, 
instincts are defined ‘‘as those inherited components of the 
total affectivity which adhere firmly and systematically to 
certain vital aims.’’ These are primarily nutrition, self- 
preservation and reproduction, around which may be 
grouped a number of instinct related dispositions which 
individually are very variable and susceptible to educational 
influences. The instincts when they encounter obstacles to 
their expression may undergo certain transformations or 
metamorphoses. In relation to medicine we may again quote 
the author: ‘‘that the psychology of the instincts and their 
reciprocal action in connexion with the higher psychic life 
is one of the corner stones of medical psychology. The con- 


' flicts arising therefrom account for the majority of the 


neuroses, reactive psychoses, and a host of apparently phy- 
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sical ailments which are fundamentally nothing else than 
masked psychic conflicts.’’ 


The subject of the temperaments has from the time of 
Hippocrates been an object of lively interest, and many are 
the opinions concerning their nature. ‘“The idea of tempera- 
ment centres for the most part round affectivity,’’ writes Dr. 
Kretschmer. ‘‘It denotes the characteristic general disposi- 
tion in relation to the two main factors of sensitiveness and 
impulsiveness.’’ The opinion generally held to-day regards 
temperament as having a ‘‘humoral’’ basis, being condi- 
tioned by factors derived from the glands of internal secre- 
tion, or endocrine organs. 


There seems also to be a fairly recognizable corres- 
pondence between individual temperament and physique, 
according to which certain temperamental types may be 
distinguished, of which the bodily ‘‘habitus’’ may be an 
external indication. 


We see for example the cheerful, sunny temperament 
frequently associated with individuals of stocky, comfort- 
able build, whilst others who are of a long-boned, lanky type 


are more often cold, reserved, and apparently more sensi- 
tive. Types which correspond to Kretschmer’s division of 
temperaments are the Cyclothyme and Schizothyme. 


Temperament is an important factor in the psychological 
constitution, for it contributes largely to the way in which 
character eventually develops, as well as exercising a pro- 
found influence over the mental and physical activities in 
regard to ‘‘psychic tempo’’—as alertness or sluggishness. 


In conclusion we would make a brief reference to the 
chapters of this book in which the author treats of the various 
forms of psychotherapy; which is amplified by valuable 
advice on the handling of patients, directed to the beginner 
rather than to the expert. Reviewing the various treatments 
such as Suggestion therapy, Hypnosis, Psycho-analytic 
treatments, Dr. Kretschmer finds some value in each, 
according to circumstances, but whilst rejecting the exclusi- 
vist tendencies of psycho-analysis, affirms that other treat- 
ments are insufficient unless accompanied by an analysis 
that may probe and unravel the roots of the conflicts 
issuing in neurosis. 

G. A. ELrincton, O.P. 
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THE WAR. The current numbers of our Catholic contem- 
poraries are, as was to be expected, much occupied with the 
ethics of the Italo-Ethiopian war. Particularly noteworthy 
is the long and well-documented article by Paul Catrice in 
LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE of October 25th. He shows that 
the war is no mere ephemeral, local and insignificant inci- 
dent, but the logical outcome of Fascist ideology, of Fas- 
cism’s lyrical conception of its ‘‘universal mission in the 
world.”’ He traces the history of Italy’s expansionist 
dreams, of her relations with Ethiopia till the time of the 
invasion, and dispassionately examines her action in the 
light of traditional Catholic teaching as presented by authori- 
ties such as the Dominican Vittoria and the Italian jurist 
Tapparelli d’Azeglio. He enables us to realize that this war 
confronts us, not only with the ethics of a particular line of 
action taken here and now by Italy, but with something far 
more fundamental—the opposition between Christian teach- 
ing and the Italian Fascist ideology. The article is the more 
impressive in that the writer does full justice to Italy’s claims 
and her grievances against Abyssinia, and also draws atten- 
tion to the lamentable state of the latter which calls for 
instant remedy. In the same number is published the 
important manifesto deploring Italy’s action, already quoted 
in the English Catholic press, and signed by leading French 
Catholic ‘‘intellectuals’’ including Pére Bernadot, O.P., 
Blondel, Claudel, du Bos, Fumet, Maritain, Mauriac, 
Mounier, etc. This Catholic manifesto was subsequently 
endorsed by leading non-Catholics including André Gide 
and Julien Benda. 


In Morale internationale by Henri Nicaise in LA CITE 
CHRETIENNE (November 5) will be found another excellent 
résumé of Catholic principles regarding colonization and 
international relations and their application to ‘“‘le crime 
italien.’’ (There will also be found some noteworthy praise, 
tempered by grave misgivings, of the teaching in a recent 
English Catholic book on the ethics of war.) The same 
number quotes from a remarkable article in similar strain 
by M. E. K. Winter in WIENER POLITISCHER BLAETTER. 
But most pungent is Fr. Gillis’s War is on, Reason is off in 
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the American CATHOLIC WORLD (November): ‘‘When war 
commences the first victim to fall is Logic; the second is 
Ethics: inter arma silent leges.’’ He examines pitilessly 
the attempts to whitewash Mussolini in the American press, 
as well as Italy’s own defence; he shows how the objective 
ethical issue is constantly evaded by sentimentality, cyni- 
cism and illogicality: 

In the present crisis not only diplomats but journalists and 
editors, some of them I regret to say Catholics, have been blind 
to the main moral issue—is the Italian invasion of Ethiopia 
justifiable? I have seen at least a score of journals that did not so 
much as confront the ethical problem. . . . They present their 
readers with a vast amount of biological, physiological, historical 
information. But what has all this to do with the primary ethical 
question—what conditions are requisite to make war justifiable? 
What is the doctrine of St. Augustine, St. Thomas, Suarez, of 
contemporary Catholic moralists? Is there no obligation upon an 
editor or writer or an orator to make these things clear to the 
people? These questions lead to another. What residuum can 
there be in the minds of Catholic publicists of the rigid training 
in logic imparted in our colleges? We often insist that the scholas- 
tics, medizval and modern, are the only philosophers who accord 
reason its rightful place. We boast that we scholastics are swift 
as a hawk to pounce upon an ignoratio elenchi and keen to detect 
when a fact or an argument is non ad rem. But what happens to 
this alleged superiority in correct thinking when a question arises 
that stirs our emotions? 

To a Catholic, ethics takes precedence over politics. Nothing 
else is worth discussing until the morality or immorality of an 
action is settled. It is futile and nugatory to talk about India or 
Panama or Mexico when the real problem is Ethiopia. To lug in 
instances of unjust aggression of the eighteenth century or the 
nineteenth, as if ancient crimes were a condonation or a justifi- 
cation of modern crimes, is to lay oneself open to the charge not 
only of loose thinking but of immoral teaching. To talk of abuses 
existing in the country to be attacked is to arouse suspicion that 
one accepts the abominable principle that the end justifies the 
means. 


‘‘NOW ABOUT ENGLAND.’’ Not only fairness to Fr. Gillis 
compels us to quote the paragraph that follows under this 
subheading: 

I hope my scorn for the dialectic trickery of alleging England’s 
crime to distract the mind from the immediate problem will not 
be taken to mean that I condone England’s notorious habit of 
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land-grabbing. I think that in this matter she has been the 
worst offender in history. She has conquered more worlds than 
Alexander and, what is more, she has held on to them. During 
the World War there was displayed in Canada a poster of the 
British Bull Dog astride the world, with the caption, ‘““What we 
have we hold.’’ That’s the trouble. The English have and hold 
so much of the earth’s surface that Germany and Italy and 
Japan, all of whom need room in which to expand, are driven to 
desperation. Curiously, the English are, as a rule, unable to 
understand why Europe hates and despises them. Indeed they 
cannot even see that England is guilty of the very crimes for 
which she condemned the Kaiser and condemns J] Duce. It is 
unfortunate that both these gentlemen have declared they wanted 
“a place in the sun.’’ What they really want is a foothold on the 
earth. . . . But all this is not a justification or even a condona- 
tion of Italy’s ruthless and murderous adventure. Those who 
allege England’s crimes to justify Italy’s are using, though they 
don’t know it, the Cain-killed-Abel-go-thou-and-do-likewise logic. 


We would say, however, that these things (minus the 
thetorical exaggerations) are more keenly realized over here 
than Fr. Gillis supposes, and that there is no occasion for 
his surprise that ‘‘even’’ THE TIMES should say: ‘‘As an 
imperial Power, we control vast spaces of empty territory 
under the eyes of Powers clamouring for space with all the 
zest and vigour of second youth.’’ As Paul Catrice suggests, 
the war will compel a thorough threshing out of the whole 
complex problem of European colonies. Good will be 
brought out of the evil, but. (it is perhaps necessary to say 
again) that does not make the evil good. 

For the edification of readers abroad we may quote, as 
fairly typical of English opinion regarding the Empire, the 
words of Mr. A. P. Herbert in his letter soliciting votes as 
a independent National candidate for the University of 

ord: 


I shall examine with some suspicion any proposals that may 
be made for the distribution of the British Empire among foreign 
countries, whatever their birth-rate, isolence or inefficiency. 
Having some acquaintance with many parts of the Empire, I am 
persuaded that its inhabitants, accustomed or apprenticed to the 
practice of democracy, would receive no startling advantage from 
a transference to the flag of Italy or Germany. But if we are to 
resist the odd, and nebulous, suggestions at present being heard 
it follows that the British peoples must, at least, conceive, if they 
cannot now begin, some strong concerted effort to fill the empty 
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spaces which we hold. Australia is about the same size as the 
United States and holds the same population as London: and 
though it is true that large areas of Australia are no more in- 
viting to the settler than large areas of Abyssinia, we cannot for 
ever expect expanding or acquisitive nations to regard such 
extensive gaps with benevolence. 


CHRISTIAN HUMANISM. Wars and rumours of wars have not 
abated the output of articles treating of the new Christian 
humanism, the principles of whose construction are occupy- 
ing many of the best minds in the Church to-day. Allusion 
has already been made to the essay by Dom O. Rousseau in 
IRENIKON, which was outstanding if only because of its 
unusual clarity and simplicity. Here the contrast between 
the Christian humanism sought by the younger generation 
of present-day Catholics with the bankrupt anthropocentric 
humanisms of the past was clearly drawn, and the theo- 
logical principles involved clearly stated. The October num- 
ber of ESPRIT was almost wholly devoted to the problem of 
humanism, though here it was its politico-social aspects, 
especially the contrasts and affinities between Christian and 
Marxist humanism in this respect, that received greatest em- 
phasis. Particularly noteworthy were the editorial manifesto: 
Notre humanisme, and M. Maritain’s Des chances historiques 
d’une nouvelle chrétienté. Rather unexpectedly, ETUDES 
CARMELITAINES now publishes a special ‘‘Humanism’’ num- 
ber. Its contents include Humanisme et Mystique, brief 
biographies of celebrated Carmelite humanists of the Re- 
nascence, an invaluable comparative study by Prof. De 
Corte of the phenomenology of the ‘‘mystical experience’’ 
of the pagan Plotinus and the Christian saint John of the 
Cross, and an important series of book-reviews autour de 
l’humanisme by Gustave Thibon. But the most important 
contributions are two lectures delivered by M. Maritain at 
Santander on Humanism and Culture, perhaps the most 
carefully thought-out contribution to the subject that has 
yet been made. The English reader will perhaps be repelled 
by M. Maritain’s very abstract treatment of the subject and 
his rather pontifical manner, but this latter is perhaps not 
unbefitting so magisterial and definitive a pronouncement. 
Meanwhile the polite, cosy, Godless humanism of the dis- 
ciples of Irving Babbitt is not being neglected. Their attempt 
at Being Human while ignoring God and man’s need for 
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Him receives lively treatment from Fr. Russell Wilbur in 
Humanism and Humanity: Why Mystical Animals can’t be 
Tamed in THE COMMONWEAL (October 4). He concludes in 
language that any Babbitt can understand: 


the Eternal is a jealous elf 

He wants the whole show for His pelf 

He eats up all that’s not Himself 
Jehovah-God is a consuming Fire. 

that all must burn is His decree 

heroes and saints in ecstasy 

riff-raff in rutting agony 

the whole world burn and all and He 

the great I AM Himself is burning FIRE. 


It is not a tame universe but, by divine permission, wild— 
game-flavoured as a hawk’s wing. 


This is no doubt the reason why men, made to copulate eter- 
nally—that is in the ever-present, timeless, spaceless depths of 
our own souls—with the Eternal Fiery Source of the whole blaz- 
ing ramparts of space and time can’t, for the nice little parochial 
purposes of our earthly social life, be tamed. Mystical animals 
can't be tamed. 


NOTICE. Penguin has been asked why he seldom refers to 
the many excellent contributions that appear in THE CATH- 
OLIC HERALD, G.K.’S WEEKLY, THE CATHOLIC WORKER OF 
our weekly ecclesiastical newspapers. He hereby answers 
that he takes it for granted that his readers have read these 
already, and that he conceives it to be his business to draw 
their attention to periodicals—and especially monthlies and 
quarterlies—to which they are less likely to be regular sub- 
scribers. But this year 1935 which has seen the full trans- 
formation and consolidation of THE CATHOLIC HERALD must 
not be allowed to pass without a word of gratitude. From 
its earliest days BLACKFRIARS has drawn attention to the 
need for a Catholic secular newspaper and has appealed for 
a more generous interpretation of the meaning of ‘‘the 
Catholic Press.’? THE CATHOLIC HERALD has supplied that 
need and realized that interpretation in a way which has 
surpassed the most sanguine expectations. Penguin assumes 
that his readers find it no less indispensable for their weekly 
sustenance than he does. 
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CONTEMPORANEA. COLOSSEUM (September): Prolegomena to a 
Christian Philosophy by Basil Wrighton: the place of philo- 
sophy in the Christian’s life. 

Esprit (November): Ow va Inde? by Raja Rao: the tragedy 
of India, the significance of Gandhi and the menace of com- 
munism. 

HocHLanD (November): Custos, quid de nocte? Kari Thieme 
discovers the significance of the thomist doctrine of Grace. 
HowarpiaAn: Laxton Ramble by Thomas Gilby, O.P.; Other 
Sheep by H. St. J.: the meaning of Catholicism and the 

demands which being a Catholic makes of us. 

Music AND LiturGy: Plain Chant and the Plain Man by Eric 
Gill: ‘‘Liturgy is public worship; it is never anything else. . . 
We think of “The Liturgy’ as a special set of prayers . . . and 
forget that such things are valueless unless they represent and 
express our own worship.’’ 

ORIENTATIONS (October 15): Le communisme rédempteur by I. 
Draime, O.P.: Communism,is right in holding that human 
happiness is a social and collective affair and is unattainable 
by individualism: it must be met by a “‘grande renaissance 
catholique.’’ 

Pax (November): Excellent editorial on the relation of contem- 
plation to Catholic Action. 

Vie INTELLECTUELLE (October 10): Another Protestantism num- 
ber with an admirable Billet de Christianus deploring Catholics’ 
“attitude partisane, qui ne vient pas d’un amour vivant de la 
Vérité, mais plutét d’un attachement sectaire au catholicisme 
comme a un systéme ou aux préjugés d’un parti.” 


PENGUIN. 





olicisme 


sUIN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CASE FOR ITALY 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Smr,—As an admirer of Dominican thought already exasper- 
ated by the ultra-fastidious rarefied atmosphere of BLACKFRIARS 
I really must explode over the attitude Fr. White takes up over 
the Italo-Ethiopian question. In spite of the qualifying paren- 
theses I am sure such writing at the present stage can only 
embitter Italy and increase the dreadful self-complacency of 
England as a whole. 

The very cautious advance of Generals de Bono and Graziani 
is obviously in the nature of peaceful penetration rather than of 
war in the strict sense. Moreover, knowing the good faith of the 
Italian people as a whole, it is ludicrous to quote phrases about 
the wickedest war in history. Even if I am wrong here it would 
be surely better to appeal to England to put on sackcloth and 
ashes for having given the example that Italy is now following, 
especially after our greedy snatching of German colonies after the 
war, not to mention the present programme in Belfast almost on 
our doorsteps which the Government refuses to investigate. 

But perhaps the worst side of the affair is that in the ultimate 
struggle with Prussia and Russia such propaganda as Fr. White’s 
is helping England to drift still further towards these enemies of 
Christendom. May I direct your attention to Dr. Denis Gwynn’s 
notes in the November Clergy Review which contains the follow- 
ing sentence (p. 408) from the pen of that sober, well-informed 
writer: ‘‘When the issue has to be faced squarely it may indeed 
become a direct conflict between the Grand Orient exploiting the 
League of Nations in alliance with Moscow and the traditional 
forces of the Right which may find themselves ranged in support 
of a bankrupt Fascist régime in Italy.’ 

I am, Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Rev.) GERALD FLANAGAN. 


There is a rarefied atmosphere which even Dominicans breathe 
with difficulty, and this one must confess he had not foreseen the 
alignment of Stalin, Hitler, Baldwin and the Grand Orient against 
a penniless Mussolini supported by traditional forces. When that 
happens, he promises to be very sorry for the Duce, though un- 
able to see how this will make present wrongs right. Meanwhile 
he is concerned with the intrinsic right or wrong of the case for 
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the Italian campaign, which is independent of Italian bitterness 
or British self-complacency. 

If a ‘‘cautious advance’’ makes a war not a war, much history 
will have to be rewritten; would the advance, however cautious, 
of a well-armed Italian army and air-force on, say, Lowestoft, be 
considered a ‘‘peaceful penetration’? Let Fr. Flanagan go to 
Italy and tell the Blackshirts that their guerra is no guerra at all 
and see how that will embitter them. I suspect he will find they 
prefer to be taken seriously. But I hasten to add that by Italy I 
understood the present Italian Government, and not the Italian 
people. V. W. 
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A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. By Philip Hughes. Volume Two. 
(Sheed & Ward; 15/-.) 

It is a marvellous story, told clearly by Father Hughes in this 
“introductory study,’’ the history of the Catholic Church from 
“Augustine to Aquinas.’’ A thousand years of struggle—‘‘an 
old world ending, a new world in process of formation upon its 
ruins’; hence the sub-title—The Church and the World the 
Church created. Not that, as the author assures us, the book is 
written to prove any such thesis as that Medieval Civilization 
had the Catholic Church for its sole creator: ‘‘It is not indeed 
written to prove any thesis at all.’’ But on examination facts 
emerge and conclusions are reached. The story itself reveals 
miraculous adventure of a divinely established papacy, now 
rising to the highest as guide and ruler of the faithful people of 
God, now sinking to the lowest—less than the least; reveals also 
the Church many times ‘‘doomed to death, though fated not to 
die,” . 

Relations of Church and State present recurring difficulties. 
In France, at the baptism of Clovis and the great council that 
followed was “‘laid the foundation of that dependence on the 
State which was to characterize ever afterwards the Catholicism 
of the French.’’ And in that same sixth century in Spain is the 
Church ‘‘in many respects a department of the state.’’ Over and 
over again in the course of that thousand years and after it heresy 
and anti-clerical revolt are directed against the wealth and woldli- 
ness of the hierarchy. The fatal opulence of bishops is directly 
provocative of rebellion against Catholic Faith; it is a challenge 
that results in repudiation of all Christian belief. 

As for the papacy—it presents every variety of human endea- 
vour. The trouble arises early with the recognition of the impor- 
tance of the see of Rome. Faction fights between the supporters 
of rival candidates for the papal throne occur in the fourth and 
fifth centuries. Near the close of the sixth century St. Gregory 
the Great is elected to be discerned by the author as ‘‘more than 
any other the founder of medieval Europe.’’ By the ninth cen- 
tury “‘no one is be consecrated pope without the sanction of the 
emperor or his representative’; and this is strikingly reversed 
three centuries later when Pope Innocent III, calling himself 
“God’s vicar’’ when his predecessors were content to style them- 
selves “‘vicar of Peter,’’ declares that ‘‘the king is the servant 
appointed to carry out the instructions of the priest.’’ 

Below the utter degradation of the ninth and tenth centuries 
the papacy never sank. What with the turbulent Romans, the 
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family feuds of the nobles, and the murderous habits of their 
dependents—John VIII is the ‘‘first pope whom history records 
to have been murdered’’ and he had not a few successors in the 
next eighty years—and the general anarchy it was possible for 
“‘a precocious little blackguard,”’ Theophlact, aged twelve, to 
be made pope and reign for twelve years as Benedict IX.1 It 
was an evil time for Church discipline that tenth century, with 
married bishops leaving their bishoprics to their sons, and yet 
like every other century a glorious time for saints and mission- 
aries in heathen Europe. ‘‘The universal ‘dark ages’ never 
existed except in the minds of those who had no means of read- 
ing their history.’’ Emperors were to harass the pope and en- 
slave the bishops, but one at least achieved sanctity, St. Henry 
II. The Roman populace was always to trouble the pope, hence 
that somewhat austere Englishman, Hadrian IV, was constrained 
to lay the very city of Rome under an interdict. If Innocent III 
is the last of the great medieval popes (it was left to his 
successors to end the imperial tyranny of the Hohenstauffen) 
the fourth council of the Lateran, 1215, is the great event of his 
reign and its canons are illuminative with their clerical regula- 
tions—‘‘better few good priests than many bad ones,”’ a senti- 
ment which St, Thomas More would express in his day—and the 
reminder that all confessors have an obligation not to reveal what 
is confessed to them. By the canons of that council are the laity 
required to make an annual confession of sins and at Easter to 
receive Holy Communion. 

Struggles with the State, struggles political with the emperor 
struggles with heresy, with Albigenses above all, and the setting 
up of the inquisition (Pope Nicholas I might forbid all torture 
of prisoners, Pope Innocent IV is found formally prescribing the 
rack in 1252), struggles within the Church with bold bad men 
and wickedness in high places—what a record it is! (But after 
all as Maitland reminded us ‘‘sin in some shape or other is the 
great staple of history’’). 

Father Hughes in the modesty of his introduction disarms 
criticism of what is left out. The notable point is that so much has 
been included. For the survey is as wide as the standpoint is 
admirable: ‘‘History is the last scientific discipline to harbour the 
dogmatist easily.’’ With the triumph of the Catholic intelligence, 
represented by St. Bonaventure, St. Albert the Great and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, this scholarly and most eminently readable 





1 But not all historical students are in agreement with this well- 
established account. Dr. R. L. Poole in Benedict IX and Gregory VI 
for instance (British Academy Proceedings, Vol. VIII) throws doubt on 
the alleged youthfulness. But see Downside Review article by Dom 
Adrian Morley, July, 1935: Benedict IX and the Council of Sutri. 
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history ends. The bibliography shows French authorities as the 
chief sources—are our English history schools so painfully de- 
fective? Maps and time charts increase the value and add to the 
usefulness of a work that no student can afford to ignore and no 
pious or intelligent (but why ‘‘or’’?) Catholic neglect. 

JOSEPH CLAYTON. 


THE TEACHING OF History. By R. Worts. (Heineman; 7/6.) 


We have all been amused by 1066 and All That, but per- 
haps have scarcely realized that the state of things occasioning 
the satire is not so funny. For many years the importation of 
adult, University methods of teaching crystallised in the Certi- 
ficate Examinations has petrified a living subject and made it 
poison for the young. ‘‘Unless the present system is challenged 
and considerably challenged it will increase its grip on the schools 
and secure an unbreakable hold on both teachers and pupi 
The Headmaster of the City of Leeds School presents this 
challenge by a thorough discussion of the whole problem based 
on more than 20 years experience and on an acute study of the 
difficult psychological issues (e.g., time sense) involved in the 
teaching of history to young minds. Catholic teachers should be 
especially interested because they are (or often can be) free from 
enslavement of academic tyranny. They need not fear that this is 
a thesis written with the brutal unawareness of the mere reformer; 
it is sympathetically alive to all the difficulties of the liberal- 
minded schoolmaster. 

“‘My considered judgment is that the Certificate Examinations 
as at present conducted denude History of any educative value 

. except that of memory training and clear restatement of 
memorized knowledge.’’ And writing of the condition of boys 
at this stage, boys who ‘“‘begin to talk (after severe training) 
in parrot fashion and write unintelligently of ‘policies’ and 
‘movements,’ ’’ Mr, Worts adds truly that ‘‘the average school 
student of this age is perhaps the most artificial mind ever known 
to a cultured society.’’ This is “‘the dreary fate of adolescence.”’ 
History might be the most illuminating and liberalizing of all 
school discipline; it might be the most fertile ground for the 
constructive imagination; but only if it is taught primarily as an 
ert and not simply as a science. The material of history must 
be made veal, and if the imagination cannot do this that material 
fails to exist. History must be a story. A little reflection will show 
the futility of applying the ‘‘scientific’’ method to juvenile minds 
and the absurdity of trying to make young boys understand the 
“causes and effects’’ of great historical periods—a method, inci- 
dentally, which is ‘‘the chief weapon in the armoury of teachers 
whose first duty is not to engender love of their subject but to get 
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as many of their students as possible through the examination.” 

Mr. Worts insists that boys should be encouraged to read widely 
and develop a grand perspective and not dissect a special period; 
that therefore they should have a large library and that lending 
should not be ‘‘restricted on the grounds that the books may be 
torn, battered or lost,’’ or even stolen. ‘‘Generosity in this matter 
will reap its own rich reward; expense should be the last item to 
be considered.’’ Free periods for reading should be increased. 
Text books should be much simplified, profusely illustrated and 
changed often. One dull book should not be allowed to stale 
successive generations. Full use to be made of the film, a power- 
ful stimulant to the memory and to the faculty of expression, 
and enabling the mind to see “‘life in the Past moving as real life 
must move through Time.” 

The thing of ultimate importance is, of course, the teachers’ 
attitude. A real class should consist of interrogation and dis- 
cussion, not of a compressed text book, or dictated notes or 
“‘tests.’’ With regard to subject matter Mr. Worts suggests 
among other things an outline of world history as a simple but 
exciting preliminary and background. He also urges that boys 
should be given some account not of the Industrial Revolution 
but of the actual industrial world in which we live. In this way 
they will begin to acquire the means of forming an intelligent 
judgment about the immensely difficult conditions of the world 
in which their lives are to be spent, 


One point of disagreement. The author holds that religious 
history both before and after the Reformation should be omitted; 
though he considers that the political aspect of the Church dur- 
ing the Middle Ages is an essential study. He is reacting against 
the tradition represented by the impossible questions set in the 
Certificate Examinations about the involved controversies of the 
Reformation period. It is a good reaction, because such ques- 
tions are clearly beyond a boy’s capacity, and they are deadly 
because they leave him with a false idea of religion. But to 
leave his mind with the notion of the Church as only a political 
institution would be even more deadly and totally false. The 
question of truth or falsehood is in fact very relevant to the 
whole problem of this book and it is not discussed by the author. 
For history is a science as well as an art, and the historian while 
acting as an artist in making his material live, must see to it, 
so far as he can, that that material represents the truth. Other- 
wise he becomes simply a novelist. Thus in this matter of the 
Church the thing to do is not to exchange one false aspect for 
another, but to teach its history in an imaginative and positive 
way basing oneself on the most accurate accounts obtainable. 
We should urge more Church history not less, and since it is the 
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most vital Society in both the ancient and modern world its 
story can be made as thrilling, more thrilling, than that of any 
political institution or military exploit. We would emphasize, 
however, that this criticism is not a defence of religious history 
as at present taught. In fact, Mr. Worts’ protest is valuable: it 
may awaken religious teachers. And in any case the objection 
does not detract from the actuality and importance of this book. 
It should be in the reference section of every staff library and 
in the possession of every school-teacher of history. 
AELFRIC Manson, O.P. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE NATURE OF History. By H. G. Wood. 
(Cambridge University Press; 6/-.) 

Nineteenth century Liberalism was, in its religious aspects, a 
perverted form of Christianity. Christianity became in fact 
synonymous with Progress and Humanitarianism. Mr. Wood is 
a contemporary representative of this Liberal school. 

Indeed, had Mr. Wood omitted ‘‘Christianity’’ and confined 
the title to ‘“The Nature of History’’ his book would have met 
with far wider approval. The first chapter, Christianity and the 
Nature of History, is a discussion on the nature of History itself: 
an analysis of the statement that the importance of an event 
“must be either in its significance as a link in a chain of still 
more significant happenings or in its embodying uniquely some 
intrinsic values.’’ Mr. Wood rightly supports the second alter- 
native and consequently the reasonableness of the embodiment 
and foundation of Christianity in concrete events in Palestine. 

Grant the historical significance of Christianity and then the 
question of Jesus considered as a Leader becomes of extreme 
importance. It is quite true that social forces prepare the way 
for great men, but to emphasize this truth in order to discount 
the decisive influence of the individual factor in history, as 
Kautsky does, is erroneous. Kautsky holds that social trends, 
not leaders, are responsible for new organizations. By an analysis 
and refutation of Kautsky’s theory of Christ, Mr. Wood proves 
the creative character of great men in History and the error of the 
Materialistic Interpretation of Christianity. 

Christ was not only a Leader but the Son of God and He came 
when He did because the fullness of time had come. Mr. Wood 
illustrates the fact of ‘‘the guiding hand of God in History’’ by an 
excellent description of the Roman world into which Christ was 
born. The ancient world was in definite need of a religion, and an 
investigation of Augustan literature reveals that the intelligentsia 
and particularly the Stoics were formulating theories necessary 
for a better world. Christianity fulfilled the need of the Roman 
world but, paradoxically, was instrumental in creating a tension 
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among the Jews: the tension between Jewish universalism and 
Jewish nationalism. 

Mr. Wood's theory in The Prophetic Interpretation of History 
concludes that there is a moral law evident in history, though 
contemporary judgment of morality may be narrow. The his- 
torian needs moral standards and judgments because morality is 
a factor in history and because he needs a criterion for his own 
judgments of history. This chapter includes an excellent sum- 
mary and critique of Lord Acton’s views of Butterfield’s The 
Whig Interpretation of History. 

The general defect of the book is that it leaves one wondering 
what precisely the Christian Interpretation of History is. The 
Christian theory of History is an integral part of the Christian 
Revelation, and this revelation is essentially an historic one. It 
is based on the solemn berith or covenant of God with Abraham 
and his descendants at a specific point in time. The fulfilment of 
this covenant was the Birth, Crucifixion and Resurrection of 
Christ. Israel was the instrument of God’s Redemption of man- 
kind. The Crucifixion is the core of Christianity. There is the 
reality of God’s marriage with man. 

The Christian views History as the process of acceptance or 
rejection of this ‘“New Life’’ in the world. Every action, every 
decision, has therefore an eternal significance. Eternity has en- 
tered into time. It is the drama of the struggle between the 
Kingdom of God and the world; the great events and persons in 
history are the instruments of God. Finally, the purpose of 
history is the completion of Christ’s work, the final incorporation 
of the human race in Christ and offered through Christ to God. 
This is the specific Christian Interpretation of History. Mr. Wood 
has failed to observe this, or rather has confused it with the 
ordinary Providence of God in the world. 

P. W. SINGLETON. 


CHRISTLICHE EXISTENZ. By Erich Przywara, S.J. (Jacob Heg- 
ner, Leipzig; RM. 4.50.) 

Fr. Przywara is likely to remain little known in England: 
English readers unused to philosophical German might well be 
so frightened by his style as to despair of understanding him. 
Those who have seen only his contribution to the Monument to 
St. Augustine may have received the same impression from the 
look ot Mr. Watkin’s translation; that piece of work seems to us 
to deserve all praise, but it serves to illustrate the difficulty of 
making Fr. Przywara accessible to an English public. For 
Christliche Existenz is a piece of Catholic Apologetic published 
at a popular price, and yet the whole construction both of thought 
and expression would need altering in order to bring its ideas 
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within the grasp of any public an English publisher would care 
to cater for. 

Now this is a pity, for the appeal is really much wider: to 
anyone who can delight in suggestions that illuminate without 
always convincing, whose heart is not set at rest by slick intel- 
lectual syntheses, anyone who has found this life not entirel 
satisfactory, who is not hardened with the veneer of self. 
sufficiency. Yet at first sight the book might seem to be written 
only for those with some background of technical philosophizing. 
To illustrate the impossibility of attempting any detailed sum- 
mary, it may suffice to say that he uses his conception of Exis- 
tence as the sobering thought that must hold man back from 
blasphemous and diabolical idealisms, and give him the right 
attitude towards God: but that this existence is a dark nothing- 
ness, a doppelt Nichtshafte, twice nothing sticking out from a 
past just gone but gone, waiting in suspense for a future that is 
only perhaps to come. 

The Germans, he maintains, have always been conscious of 
this darkness, the soil on which our feet are set; they have 
soared, but only to crash against the bars of the cage; they have 
striven for the universality implied in the concrete nothingness 
ever present to them, for an ideal which is not the sterile abstract 
universal of Latin Zivilisation but the all-comprehensive whole 


towards which, consciously or unconsciously, vigorous Kultur 
must tend. He points to the Church as corresponding to the all- 
comprehensive Reich of German striving, and to the Kenosis as 
the explanation of this fleeting existence, God descending to our 
nothingness that we may be filled with the fulness of Christ. 
QUENTIN JOHNsTON, O.P. 


PETER AND VERONICA GROWING UP. By Margaret Beech. (Her- 
bert Jenkins; 2/6.) 

‘Margaret Beech’’ is the pen name of one who deserves well 
of children and of their parents for her successful essays in attrac- 
tive education. But she has never before, perhaps, attempted 
anything quite so difficult as her present task of discussing, in 
quasi-story form, the psychological problems of life from the 
point of view of the adolescent. Her courageous effort, never- 
theless, proves remarkably successful. The many parents and 
others who made the acquaintance of Peter and Veronica in their 
earlier days, will be well advised to renew that acquaintance now 
that these two delightful and typical children have reached the 
age of (usually) unasked questions about life and its meaning. A 
knowledgeable and understanding uncle provides a natural a 
proach to these questions and his answers provide both deligh 
and thoughtful reading. The material is very cleverly interwoven 
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with the account of a holiday visit of Dr. Burne to the nephew 
and niece whom he had not seen for six years, when they were 
nine and eight respectively. The added years have brought them 
to the threshold of youth, and he finds them keenly interested in 
their latest hobby, a recently acquired microscope. A slide of the 
lower mandible of an ant leads to a most fascinating description 
of ant life. Children and grown-ups alike will revel in this. But 
besides being a joy in itself it has a very definite purpose; it leads 
naturally to a fine exposition of the significance of instinct and 
its relation to and difference from reason. Particularly illumina- 
ting is the introduction of a third notion. ‘“‘Between the blind 
instinct of the worm and the reasoned conduct of man, there is a 
third kind of conduct called intelligent behaviour.’’ The difference 
between the latter and reason is excellently explained by the 
difference between a perception and a concept. It is nghtly 
pointed out that we find “‘intelligent behaviour’’ much more 
often than ‘‘reason’’ in many people who are called ‘‘intelligent.”’ 
The terms may not be used in the Scholastic sense, but their 
meaning is quite clear in the context. From this point, the 
passage through animal to human psychology is easily made, 
still appearing as the natural outcome of the homely events of 
the story. In the discussion of the human soul, speculative and 
experimental psychology are effectively united. It may seem to 
some that the going is a little hard here; that is true, but it is 
difficult to see how it could have been made less so. The suc- 
ceeding chapter on Man and Woman is a particularly valuable 
one and may perhaps be regarded as the purpose of the whole 
book, as the publishers seem to suggest in their blurb; in that 
case we should combine with it the succeeding one, in which 
Noggs raises some problems pertinent to the adolescent boy. 
Both these chapters are excellently done; frankness, delicacy and 
sound ethics combine to make them the best of their kind we 
have seen. Whether such topics should, absolutely speaking, be 
discussed in print is debatable; but if the existence of much 
unpleasant literature on the same subject seems to call for judi- 
cious intervention by sane Catholic writers (as many will think), 
then this book offers splendid service to a splendid cause. 
Hitary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 


SCIENCE AND THE SUPERNATURAL. A correspondence between 
Arnold Lunn and Professor J. B. S. Haldane (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode; 10/6.) 

Controversy by correspondence has its own defects; a certain 
repetition is inevitable, evasion is easy, and too often the dispu- 
tants pursue each other stubbornly round and round the familiar 
mulberry bushes of debate. Yet it has great advantages: it leads 
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to spontaneity, it emphasizes contrast, it maintains the faculty of 
surprise. Indeed it seems to possess some of the qualities of a 
detective story as we laboriously trace the clues which might ex- 
plain some unexpected triumph or debacle. And it is perhaps the 
only form of prolonged dialectic which will appeal to an English 
public. All these merits and some of these defects could be illus- 
trated from Science and the Supernatural. 

A single line of argument can be traced through 29 of the 31 
letters; the nature of the scientific method—the extent to which it 
is employed by modern scientists—the test case of ‘‘Natural 
Selection.’’ At times the line is seen to curve, at times it is 
observed by charges and counter charges of irrationalism and by 
the quick feints of Professor Haldane at Celibacy or at the 
Problem of Evil. But it remains and gives consistency to the 
volume linking the smaller eddies of discussion on the onus of 
intolerance and on the scientific attitude to the miraculous or to 
the quinque viae. Throughout, Professor Haldane defends and 
counter-attacks with a sporadic and perhaps embittered talent. 
Letter xvI is an example of compressed triumphant refutation, 
and yet it becomes increasingly apparent that Mr. Lunn is making 
the better case. A fault in tactics may partly explain this dis- 
appointing defence of a naturally strong position; Professor 
Haldane never retreats. It is natural and rather gratifying that 
he should quote St. Thomas often. It is natural and very par- 
donable that he should misinterpret him; for his references at 
times indicate an unfamiliarity with the text of the Summa, 
and his use of such technical terms as genus, differentia, forma 
substantialis suggests that he was unaware of their definitions. 
But his dogged efforts to maintain these misinterpretations quickly 
sap our confidence. It is not his failure to name the Martyrs of 
Science but his endeavour to cloak that failure that is a dialectical 
disaster, while Mr. Lunn is winning the sympathy of all his 
readers by the buoyant admission of some trivial error. For Mr. 
Lunn’s supreme competence in debate is emphasized by his 
refusal to be pontifical. His arguments are illuminated with a 
sense of the comic and his technique is all the more national for 
being pugilistic. His letters have provided us with a handbook to 
the art of English controversy. GERVASE MaTHEw, O.P. 


Viscount HatiFax. By J. G. Lockhart. Part I: 1839-1885. 
(Geoffrey Bles, London; 1935; 12/6.) 


This well-written book is but a Prelude. For the real interest 
of Lord Halifax’s life lies in his later years, when he had become 
a much loved and respected leader, busied about the desired 
recognition of Anglican Orders, and the memorable Conversa- 
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tions at Malines. All this is reserved for a second volume. Here 
we have only the years of preparation. 

Charles Lindley Wood was the son of a Victorian Whig states- 
man, and might have played such a part in political life himself. 
But that he put deliberately aside. In childhood he was deeply 
religious, with strong half-conscious Catholic leanings. From his 
Oxford days he walked in the steps of the Tractarians, and fell 
under the influence of Pusey and Liddon. All through his life he 
was that rare type, the ecclesiastically minded layman. He was 
the soul and the inspiration of the English Church Union, the 
champion of the victims of the ritual prosecutions under the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, and the centre of a hundred 
controversies long forgotten and indeed hardly intelligible to the 
present generation. He never seems to have had a doubt of the 
soundness of his own position, and his personal piety and deep 
spirituality were recognized by all; while the background of his 
social and domestic life was almost perfect and very attractive. 

No one can read this first instalment of Lord Halifax’s bio- 
graphy without interest and admiration. And if we cannot but 
deeply regret that such a man was not of our own Communion, 
we are sure that although Lord Halifax remained to the end 
outside the Church’s visible unity it was through no conscious 
fault of his own. Everything in this book tends to the deepening 
of that conviction. RoBerT Bracey, O.P. 


NOTICES 


Tue Propuet Cuitp. By Gwendolen Plunket Greene. (Long- 
mans; 6/-.) 

Two graces of these reflections, quiet and the sense of kinship 
with all creation, are uncommon in contemporary Catholic writ- 
ing. The mind moves easily to the source mysterious sapientibus 
et prudentibus and thence returns to mix into the whole abun- 
dance of life. Here is not the grown-up infantilism proposed by 
some spiritual writings; on the contrary, sound philosophy and 
theology, not gaunt and bony, but clothed with living sense. 

We are meant for God complete and fresh, and so may find 
him outside the cloister. Possible disagreement with the author's 
judgments on the sectarianism of some forms of what is techni- 
cally called the religious life will not find support in the classical 
theology of the vows. 

For my part I will give only one hint of difference, chiefly a 
matter of taste, though a principle is involved. Is the nature 
more hidden from the cockney than from the country child, the 
Nature of the Lake Poets or the natura of St. Thomas? It is to 
the latter that the supernatural is given; the latter that includes 
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steam and river-lights and tulip beds as well as trees and streams 
and sheep dogs. 

The new turn given to the publishers’ long tradition of Catholic 
publishing—Newman, Maturin, Butler—could not have been 
marked more worthily than by this book. T. G. 


THE FAITH AND MODERN SCIENCE. By Reginald Dingle. Fore- 
word by George Temple, Ph.D., D.Sc. (Burns Oates; 5 /-.) 


Mr. Dingle writes as a plain man, instructed by Fr. Garrigou- 
Lagrange and M. Maritain. He disagrees with the view that the 
quarrel between religious and scientific writers belongs to the 
past. Certainly his collection of essays will not tend to compose 
it, though he clearly distinguishes between the domains of physics 
and religion, without relegating the latter to the region of ex- 
perience. It is necessary to emphasize that between physics and 
theology the distinction is between two sciences, not between a 
science and a system of intuitions. 

There are some incidental inaccuracies—for instance, that 
material heresy is virtual heresy (p. 37), or that Mr. McCabe’s 
philosophical training was Benedictine—but it is chiefly the tem- 
per of the book that calls for criticism, and on two heads. First, 
the words science, scientist, are usually employed in the pejora- 
tive sense familiar to readers of popular apologetics. Second, the 
philosophy lacks delicacy, realism and idealism are taken in the 
most vulgar sense. The great idealists cannot be touched by 
“plain commonsense.’’ Thomists are realists, but they cannot be 
more than general practitioners in philosophy until they have 
understood their Kant and Hegel. Yes, theirs. But, after all, 
Mr. Dingle had not the space for patient appreciations, and his 
vigour certainly holds the attention. F. v. S. 


A BENEDICTINE Manuva. (Prinknash Priory, Glos.; 3/-.) 


Though containing much of the former Oblate’s Manual, this 
handy volume is intended for a wider public, ‘‘oblates and all 
interested in the Benedictine life and spirit.’” As Abbot Cabrol 
suggests in the Foreword, the attraction of the Benedictine life 
and spirit, with its peace and tranquillity in contemplation, 
should be very wide in these days of constant stress and threat of 
war. Those so attracted will find in this Manual instructions on 
Benedictinism as well as the rules, ceremonial and prayers for 
the Oblates. As a manual intended for frequent use the headings 
of the section, and not the title of the book, should have 


printed at the top of each page. C. P. 
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THE MODERN APPROACH TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Jewett C. 
Townsend. (George Allen & Unwin; 5/-.) 


The author is convinced that the Old Testament ‘‘contains 
vast mines of hidden treasure’’ now accessible to the ‘‘real 
student.’’ For portrait of the real student cf. p. 2: ‘‘The real 
student is gripped, etc. . . . No part of the universe is too 
sacred to be invaded . . . no limit to the range of his researches 

. not only penetrates every portion of the earth, but with his 
telescope he breaks down the barriers of space and journeys to 
the stars; while with his microscope . . . shall we wonder then 
that the searchlight of the investigator... ? .. . From the 
modern viewpoint, the world is ever changing . . .’’ The real 
student knows that ‘‘There is a great truth expressed in the state- 
ment that the Bible grew.’’ He knows moreover how to answer 
this question: ‘‘When he (Moses) said that God had given them 
the law, just what did he mean?’’—‘‘Surely not that God’s hand 
had carved. Inspired of God, we see the old law-giver laboriously 
carving with a hard stone upon a softer one. . . .”” 

But the spirit of the real student is perhaps best revealed on 
p. 6, where prose yields to poetry (source not indicated), as 
follows : 

New occasions teach new duties, 

Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward 

Who would keep abreast of truth. 
Lo, before us gleam her campfires, 

We ourselves must Pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower and steer 

Boldly through the desperate winter sea; 
Nor attempt the future’s portals 

With the past’s blood-rusted key. 

The blue wrapper is undoubtedly right: clergymen will find 
this book invaluable. It meets a real need; and should be obtain- 
able at all railway bookstalls. R. K. 


Do.iFruss. By Johannes Messner. (Burns Oates; 6/-.) 


This book may serve, perhaps, as an introduction to Dollfuss 
and the Austrian achievement. If so, it will have its value. 
Austria is and must, of necessity, continue to be a key point. It 
was the strong grip which he had on this fact and his attempt, 
largely successful, to explain to his countrymen their réle in 
Europe and Germany which is the chief claim of the Chancellor 
to the gratitude of Christendom. This book, however, in spite of 
the foolish puff on the dust-cover, makes no suffcient attempt to 
analyze clearly the problems with which Dollfuss was faced. As 
a result the account of the new Corporative State loses much of 
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its meaning. The post-war financial problem, of which Quadra- 
gesimo Anno has so much to say, is never faced. The international 
loanmongers are, if anything, a greater obstacle to the Christian 
Corporative State than the Nazis or the defunct middle-class 
Socialist caucus of Vienna. T. CHARLES-EDWARDS. 


Tue Loncest YEARS. By Sigrid Undset. (Cassell; 7/6.) 


Fru Undset has written a novel of the long years of childhood, 
and she has made of it a tapestry of clear colours, rich with the 
minute detail of a child’s observation. One cannot say of her 
book that ‘This is childhood’’; that enchanted mood could not 
be sustained at such length, as Katherine Mansfield conveyed it, 
intact and tenuous, in the short pages of The Doll’s House; but 
Fru Undset has the historical sense, she has tried to forget her 
grown-up knowledge, and she has produced a chronicle whose 
proportions are almost always in scale with the childish universe. 
The book has a vividly domestic Scandinavian background, and 
a charm which is sometimes obscured by the translator. 


N.S. L. 


MEDIZVAL STUDIES 


Here we have the third English edition of Professor De Wulf’s 
History of Medieval Philosophy based on the sixth French edi- 
tion.! This History is so well known and its reputation is so 
highly established that any recommendation would be super- 
fluous. We wish only to point to some of the innovations intro- 
duced in this new edition. It suffices to compare any chapter with 
previous editions to see at a glance how much it has gained in 
conciseness, clearness and exactness. Among other changes, views 
on Abelard, John Scotus Erigena and Boethius have been modi- 
fied in accordance to the latest findings of research. The biblio- 
graphy has been brought up to date. But ‘‘the most important 
modification is a new interpretation of the resemblances between 
the philosophies of the Middle Ages.’’ In previous editions, 
these resemblances were regarded rather as forming a body of 
common doctrines, a coherent system, an ideal which exercised 
its attraction upon all philosophers. Hence medieval thinkers 





1M. De Wutr: History of Medieval Philosophy. Translated by E. C. 
MEssENGER. Vol. I: From the beginnings to the end of the Twelfth 
Century. Third edition based on the sixth French edition. (Longmaus, 
Green and Co., 1935, pp- Xiv-317; 12/6.) 
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were classified into two groups: the scholastics and the anti- 
scholastics, according to the attitude they adopted in conforming 
themselves or in opposing this dominant or ‘‘scholastic’’ men- 
tality. This view led to many criticisms and controversies, par- 
ticularly owing to the fact that ‘‘such a method does not get 
sufficiently close to the reality of the individual systems, the 
originality of which it is the duty of the historian to set out in 
relief.’’ Yielding to these criticisms, Prof. De Wulf has in the 
present edition stressed more and more the strictly historical 
character of each philosopher, leaving to the last chapter (Ch. 
III: Synthetic studies) the attempt to arrive at a general syn- 
thesis. Another modification, and a happy one too, is the adop- 
tion of the terminology commonly in use, and identifying 
“‘scholastic philosophy’’ with ‘‘medizval philosophy.”’ 

The whole work will be distributed in three volumes, instead 
of the two of the previous editions. This first volume does not 
take us so far as Albert the Great, but from the beginning to the 
end of the twelfth century. The English translator has added a 
very useful index. Both the translator and the publishers are to 
be congratulated for giving us this English translation only a few 
months after the French edition. We recommend this book most 
heartily to all students of medieval philosophy. 


The Opus Tripartitum—Master Eckhart’s most important 
work—consists of the Opus Propositionum, the Opus Quaestionum, 
and the Opus Expositionum. The Opus Propositionum contained 
over 1,000 propositions in fourteen treatises in which were dis- 
cussed metaphysical subjects; the Opus Quaestionum dealt with 
problems in accordance with the plan of St. Thomas’ Summa 
Theologica; and the Opus Expositionum was subdivided into: 
(a) the Opus Sermonum, a collection of sermons connected with 
Biblical subjects, (b) commentaries on each book of the Holy 
Scriptures. Of this huge work only a few sections survive, viz. 
the Prologi, the sermons, the commentaries on Genesis, Exodus, 
Wisdom, and the Gospel according to St. John. 

The Prologi are introductions to the work as a whole and to 
each of its three parts. That to the ye Quaestionum is missing, 
three others are still extant, i.e. the Prologus Generalis and 
prologues to the Opus Propositionum and to the Opus Exposi- 
tionum. Of these Dom H. Bascour, O.S.B.,2 of Mont César, 
gives a critical edition from three MSS., to which a Conspectus 





2 Macistr1 EcKarRDI Opera LaTINa auspiciis Instituti Sanctae Sabinae 
ad codicum fidem edita. II: HitpEBRaNDus Bascour, O.S.B. Opus 
Tripartitum Prologi. Leipzig, F. Meiner, 1935. (Subscription price, 
RM. 2.60; separate price, RM. 3.80.) 
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Generalis is added and published for the first time. The edition, 
following the criteria set down in the first volume, possesses the 
same excellent qualities and bears the marks of the same standard 
of scholarship. DanreL A. Cattus, O.P. 


THE PLAY 


The small, intimate Mercury Theatre in Notting Hill inaugu- 
rated not long ago by Mr. Ashley Dukes has courageously set out 
to fill a real need by a series of Plays by Poets, of which Mr. 
Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral is the first, we hope the first of 
many. A poet’s play, now that poetry is no longer the natural 
speech of the stage, demands a special atmosphere, a special 
habit of attention; it differs from ordinary drama in that there is 
no direct assault on the emotions, but all is lifted to an ideal 
plane; the scenes tend to unfold, not as hastening to an end, 
though the end is implicit, but in a kind of timelessness, calling 
for 2 contemplative mood in the audience. Such is Murder in the 
Cathedral. It is framed in choruses, beautifully spoken by Miss 
Elsie Fogerty’s pupils, who represent at once the women of 
Canterbury and the “‘type of the common man”’ of all ages. The 
murder of St. Thomas of Canterbury is not an isolated fact of 
history, but a symbol of the perennial conflict between State 
and Church, of the assault of the world upon the spirit, a link in 
a chain of events that, for Mr. Eliot, leads inexorably to the 
Waste Land of the world to-day, while the blood of the martyrs 
brings the inheritance of a kingdom not of this world for those 
who will seek it. 

The production, by Maurice Brown (who also gives a subtle 
rendering of the Fourth Tempter and Fourth Knight) has all 
the beauty and dignity the theme merits. I have never heard a 
whole caste speaking the King’s English with such purity, with 
such resonant, liquid voices, and such sense of the rhythm of 
verse. All the actors deserve praise, but the honours must go to 
Mr. Robert Speaight, who, as St. Thomas, not only by his voice, 
its compass and modulation, his mastery of every shade of emo- 
tion from anguish to supernatural joy, his gestures, but by an 
identification of his whole being with the part, proves himself 
one of the finest actors on the English stage. 

Meanwhile the Group Theatre at the Westminster is continuing 
its fascinating experiments. There was lovely acting in Jean 
Giono’s Sowers of the Hills, produced by Michel St. Denis who 
produced the French original with the Compagnie des Quinze. 
It has now given place to Timon of Athens, produced by Nugent 
Monk, of the famous Norwich Maddermarket, and which is well 
worth seeing. BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 
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GRAMOPHONE 


Beethoven surprisingly remarked to his publisher that the 
B Flat Piano Concerto was not among his best stuff; he was 
right; but that does not prevent its being, of his first manner, good. 
The slow movement is perhaps a trifle slow, though there are 
moments when great things are discernible; the opening is gay 
in the Mozartian manner, the finale, like that of the C major, 
rollicking; Schnabel, as usual, flawless and cerebral; another 
H.M.V. achievement (DB 2573-76). Interesting to compare with 
it the Decca Mozart Piano Concerto in E Flat: again the Boyd 
Neel Orchestra is excellent, Kathleen Long exquisite, Mozart 
mature; the pianist, with greater stress on the sensitivity, the 
intuitive, than Schnabel, combines with the orchestra to produce 
exactly the right ethereal serenity (K 784-86). With this go the 
two Mozart Divertimenti (apt name) in F and D, played by the 
same orchestra, each a thrill in three movements (K 787-89). Of 
first importance too is Decca’s production of the Bliss Clarinet 
Quintet (Frederick Thurston with the Griller String Quartet), 
here recorded, and excellently recorded, for the first time. One 
may want to hear it two or three times before its meaning be- 
comes clear; after that one will want to hear it an indefinite 
number of times for no reason but itself. Its outstanding quality 
is its crystalline clarity of texture. The clarinet is splendid; the 
Quartet, like the Boyd Neel, play as though they meant it (K 780- 
84). In sharp contrast to these is the Schumann Piano Quartet 
in E Flat played by the Elly Ney Trio with Walter Tramper 
viola. Schumann is Mme Ney’s strong suit, one had thought, but 
perhaps because the music itself is uninspired the general effect is 
toneless and depressing (CA 8213-16). A delightful arrangement 
and orchestration of Chopin’s Les Sylphides Ballet (well-known 
waltzes, preludes, mazurka compose it) is delightfully played by 
the London Philharmonic under Dr. Sargent; the oboe especially 
fine (O 2781-83). Of singers, there is Elisabeth Schumann sing- 
ing songs from Hansel and Gretel, a perfect performance; trick 
recording enables her to take both parts in the Evening Prayer 
duet (DA 1439). Miliza Korjus pays the penalty of popularity 
by having to sing La Villanelle (silly swallow) and Strauss’s 
Thousand and one Nights; still, the music does give her occasion 
to show her flawless technique, and here as elsewhere the com- 
bination of agility, assurance and freshness is most delectable 
(C 2784). Nancy Evans sings two Delius songs on F 5707 in an 
urgey manner which ill suits the music. In lighter vein, Jessie 
Matthews is at her most vivacious in J Can Wiggle My Ears and 
her most attractive in Say the Word and It’s Yours, going 
Gaynorial deliciously in the former, transmitting her personality 
through the equally wax in both (F 5728). Ginger Rogers, 
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restful to the eye, is definitely dull to the ear; No Strings and 
Lovely Day do not arrive (F 5746). Similarly Ole King Cole 
suffers from lack of visual help, and unlike the Pied Piper is not 
self-sufficient (F 5655). The Blaney-Farrar Old Favourites (and 
they have every right to be favourites) are now issued by H.M.V. 
at 1/6 (BD 254); so are Cicely Courtneidge’s Gentlemen, the 
King! and the cheery Things are Looking Up (BD 239). Ray 
Noble’s versions of Top Hat and Piccolino are excellent(BD 247); 
East of the Sun and Danza are done by Ambrose with his usual 
flair (F 5744), though the refrain of the latter is the outer edge of 
fatuity; there two more Ellingtons to gladden the heart, Truckin’ 
and Cotton (0 2080); the Forsythe Tea for Two and Sweet Georgia 
Brown are unconditionally superb (F 5711). 

Among Decca’s October releases was Der Freischutz: a thrilling 
affair: the Wolf’s Glen, Max firing the seventh shot and all but 
killing Agnes, Zamiel the evil spirit whisking off the cursing 
Caspar. But a little long to play gramophonically in full, and a 
potted version, ably done, is something to acclaim. It has been 
done most ably, and the Berlin State Opera sing and play it 
thrillingly—the bass is particularly rich and satisfying. The re- 
cording is perfect (CA 8132-5). More opera was provided by 
Felicie Huni-Mihacsek who sings two arias from Verdi’s Force of 
Destiny with her usual effortless assurance and sensitivity; two 
lovely records (CA 8211). Grace Moore admirably sings from 
the Bohéme which made her London renown They Call Me 
Mimi and Farewell (O 129). Two great English composers are 
well represented. Purcell’s Golden Sonata is nobly played (Jean 
Pougnet and Frederick Grinke, violins; Boris Ord, harpsichord) 
and excellently recorded (K 778). (Incidentally, the new Decca 
venture, the Purcell Club, which is to open its programme of 
Purcell recordings with Dido and Aeneas, is again a thing to be 
acclaimed and enthusiastically supported.) Elgar’s Introduction 
and Allegro is done beautifully and with great entrain by the 
Boyd Neel Orchestra (K 775-6). Sir Henry Wood now records 
with verve the Song of the Rhine Daughters from Gétterdém- 
merung—the voices replaced by fiddles (K 765-6). Adele Kern 
with characteristic delicacy sings Arditi’s popular J] Bacio and 
Parla Waltz (LY 6028). 

(Key.—H.M.V.: DB. series, 6/-; C, 4/-; DA, 4/-; BD, 1/6. Decca: 
K series, 2/6; F, 1/6. Polydor: CA, 4/- Brunswick: O, 2/6. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Aucuste Picarp (Paris): Histoire des universités frangaises et étran- 
geres des origines a nos jours, Stephen d’Irsay (2 volumes; 110 frs.); 
Les universités catholiques, René Aigrain (12 frs.). 
Bacster: The Gardener: The Story of Glastonbury, Mary Winter Were 
(2/6). 
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Burns Oates: Leo XIII, Italy and France, Eduardo Soderini (15/-); 
The Irish Martyrs of the Penal Laws, Miles V. Ronan,C.C.,M.R.1LA, 
(5/-); One Small House of Nazareth, ‘‘Lamplighter’’ (2/6); The 
Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ, Jules Lebreton, S.J. Vol. Il. 
(10/6); The Inner Temple, S. M. Shaw (3/6); The Spirit and the 
Bride, Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B. (6/-); The Teaching of St. 
Augustine on Prayer, Hugh Pope, O.P. (6/-); Catholic Diary, 1926 
(1/- and 2/6). 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press: An Introduction to Contemporary Ger- 
man Philosophy, Werner Brock; Introduction by Prof. J. H. 
Muirhead (6/-). 

CoLpWELL (for Bruce Publishing Co.): The Magdalene Question, Dr. 
Peter Ketter, Tr. H. C. Koehler (3/-). 


DESCLEE DE BROUWER: Dante le théologien, P. Mandonnet, O.P. (15 
frs.); L’ Année en Fétes pour nos enfants: Le Christ-Roi, Jeanne 
Danmarie; Toussaint, Eugenia Markowa (10 frs. each). 


Ducxwortu: St. Thomas More, Rev. Sir John R. O’Connell (6/-). 
Eyre & SpotriswoopvE: A History of Europe, Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, 
Vol. III: The Liberal Experiment (18/-). 


GOLLANCcz: Christianity and the Social Revolution, Ed. John Lewis (6/-). 


HEATH CRANTON: Henry VIII, His Wives and the Pope, 1527-1540, Leo 
McCabe (7/6). 

KoESEL UND Pustet (Munich): Das Edle und der Christ, Richard 
Egenter (RM. 2.80); Vom Sinn der Ehrfurcht, Paul Wolff (R.M. 
2.50). 

Pepiter: & SEWELL (Ditchling Common): Francis Thompson and Other 
Essays, Vincent McNabb, O.P., Introduction by G. K. Chesterton 
(5/)- 

RoutLeDGE: Machines and Purchasing Power, E. F. Nash (6/-); The 
Two Nations, Christopher Hollis (10/6). 

Sanps: A Disciple of Dom Marmion: Dom Pius de Hemptinne; Letters 
and Spiritual Writings, Tr. by the Benedictines of Teignmouth (6/-). 

SHEED & Warp: Ways and Crossways, Paul Claudel (Ark Library edn., 
3/6); Saga of Saints, Sigrid Undset (cheap edn. 3/6); The Intel 
lectualism of St. Thomas, Pierre Rousselot, S.J., tr. Fr. James, 
O.S.F.C. (7/6); More Saints for Six O’Clock, Joan Windham (3/6); 
The Mystical Body, Fulton Sheen (7/6); The Logic of William of 
Ockham, Ernest Moody (12/6); Values and Reality, Leo Richard 
Ward, C.S.C. (7/6); A Manual of Catholic Action, Mgr. Luigi 
Civardi, tr. C. C. Martindale, S.J., Introduction by the Abp. of 
Liverpool (6/-). 

S.P.C.K.: The Christian Social Tradition, Reginald Tribe (cloth 5/-; 
wrapper 3/6). 

UNIVERSITE DE Louvain (Bureaux du Receuil): Queen Elizabeth and 
the English Catholic Historians, J. B. Code (50 B. frs.). 

Wrurams & NorGaTe: The Catholic Faith in Public Schools, F. G. 
Baring and G. J. Ince, Preface by Hubert S. Box, Foreword by Bp. 
of Bradford (4/6). 





Printed in Great Britain by Samuel Walker, Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
and published for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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